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General Electric is not one business, but an organization 
of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtually 
all the professions. Here three G-E men brief the career- 
possibilities which the company offers to the engineer, 
the x-ray specialist, and the business trainee. 


ENGINEER IN MANUFACTURING 

C. H. Linder (Texas), Assistant Manager of Manufacturing, 
Apparatus Dept.: “An important part of my work is con- 
cerned with developing men for Manufacturing Manage- 
ment. We believe this is done best by having young men 
serve ‘personal apprenticeships’ to seasoned, successful 
managers. This principle is the basis of our company’s 
Manufacturing Leadership Program, which offers indi- 
vidualized training, job rotation, and a bright future in a 
fascinating field.” 


X-RAY SPECIALIST 
R. F. Wilson (Yale), of the Coolidge Laboratory, G-E 
X-Ray Corp.: ‘““There’s a double satisfaction in helping to 
develop x-ray apparatus, tubes, electromedical equipment. 
One is that you’re contributing to a technology having 
direct benefit to humanity. The other is the challenge of 
unusual engineering problems in a rapidly growing field. 
There’s room for electrical and mechanical engineers, 
physicists, chemists, chemical engineers, and industrial 
designers.” 


BUSINESS TRAINEE 
John McCallister (Indiana), student in the Business Train- 
ing Course: “When I graduated as an accounting major, I 
was faced with the usual choice: public or industrial ac- 
counting? I chose industrial accounting with General Elec- 
tric and, after a year of increasingly responsible work in 
Tax Accounting and interesting study with other business 
administration and liberal arts majors in the BTC, I’m more 
sure than ever that it was a good choice.” 


” 
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These 


build sales. 


Attached to our sales department is a large 
group of college-trained technical men—in- 
dustrial lubrication engineers, automotive en- 
gineers, and others. They help to keep up pro- 
duction in our customers’ plants. These men 
are our salesengineers. They serve industry by: 


_.. surveying the lubrication requirements of 
paper mills, mines, steel mills, metal and wood 
working factories, process industries, and the 
like. 

_.. helping production engineers select cut- 
ting oils, drawing compounds, and quenching 
or tempering oils. 


... aiding power plant men to get more effi- 


cient operation of turbines, Diesels, or re- 
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engineers help 
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ciprocating steam engines. 


... solving operating problems of equip- 
ment that must work under extreme heat, 
cold, moisture, or other adverse conditions. 


... working with engine and machinery 
manufacturers to set up instructions for 
lubricating their equipment. 


...analyzing problems for operators of 
fleets of trucks, buses, or construction equip- 
ment. 


Our business is one in which engineering has 
many and varied applications. Sales engi- 
neering has a direct bearing on the satisfac- 
tion given by our products. Naturally, it 
rates high with us and with our customers. 
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LOADING HEIGHT IS ONLY 36 INCHES > 


Quality construction, self-aligning bearings 
and other MM engineered features combine to 
make the MM Spreader easiest to load and 
easiest to pull! MM patented offset front axle 
allows wheel clearance on sharpest turns and 
makes possible the low loading height and 
extra maneuverability without sacrificing field 
clearance or capacity! 

The MM Spreader box has steel angle sills 
and is designed so that weight of the load is 
carried by the full depth of the side boards. 
This reduces strain on sills and bottom and 
prevents bulging of side boards. The Spreader 
box is built flexible yet twists less. Beater, 
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The MM Spreader does a uniform job of 
spreading lime when equipped with lime 
spreading attachment that is quickly put 
on or removed. Slip clutch protects parts 
from overload. Available with rubber 
tires or all steel wheels. 


Fewer Working 
Parts 


Self-Aligning 
Bearings 


Short Turning 
Radius 


Large Capacity 


Riveted Beate 2 


distributor and rear axle bearings are self 
aligning. Low loading height and forward 
tilting seat permit easy access for loading with 
carrier or tractor loader. 

The “‘chisel-pointed” teeth of the double 
beater shred the manure and throw it against 
the wide, spiral type distributor that pulver- 
izes and uniformly spreads it. Safety shield 
encloses the single, heavy-duty steel chain 
that drives both beaters. Pressure gun lubrica- 
tion throughout reduces wear, helps assure 
lightest draft. 

Quality construction, light draft, extra con- 
venience and long life—these are but a few of 
many reasons why progressive farmers every- 
where are willing to wait longer and get more 
in the MM Spreader. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


To acquaint students and faculty in the College of Agri- 
culture, agricultural leaders, and the rural people of Illinois 
with the latest scientific developments in agriculture and 
home economics. 


To report events of general interest on the College of 
Agriculture campus. 

To serve as a means of training agricultural and home 
economics students in journalism and business administration. 


To promote the best interests of agricultural and home 
economics students on the campus of the University of 
Illinois. 


PRESENTING OUR COLLEGE... 


This issue of the Illinois Agriculturist is dedicated to you, 
our guests during this 48th annual Farm and Home week. 

To assist you in becoming better acquainted with the 
facilities, services, and students of the College of Agriculture 
is our purpose. A special greeting from Dean H. P. Rusk 
sets the theme for this Farm and Home Week issue. 

In this issue, we present each department of our college. 
Although their facilities and services may be very different, 
they all are working to produce a higher standard of farm- 
ing and farm living. Our features covering the progress 
in the scientific phases of agriculture will interest many 
of you. 

Representing our University at many national events are 
the intercollegiate judging teams. The aim of every ambi- 
tious agricultural student is to make one of these teams. In 
this issue, we show you the men, who by their hard work and 
good judgment, represented Illinois at the various national 
contests this past semester. 

Many meetings and banquets are being held in conjunc- 
tion with Farm and Home week. The calendar of special 
events in this issue will help keep you posted on which 
of these activities you’ll want to attend. 

The general sessions are the highlights of each day’s pro- 
gram. You won’t want to miss Mr. Charles B. Shuman when 
he addresses the general session on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Shuman, a graduate of the College of Agriculture in 
1928, is one of the outstanding farm leaders in America 
today. As president of the IAA he has urged that appropri- 
ations be made to build laboratories and buildings for vet- 
erinary medicine, agriculture, agricultural engineering, and 
home economics. 

In this issue of the Agriculturist we present a broad 
picture of the College of Agriculture here on the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus. We hope that your visit to Farm 
and Home week will be more educational and more enjoy- 
able with this copy of the Agriculturist in your possession. 


Cover Acknowledgements: Picture of Lincoln, J. G. Randall, 
professor of history; aerial view of campus, department of 
aeronautics; art work by Paul Vogen and Don Hunter. 
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AM HAPPY to use the pages of the Agriculturist to extend official greetings 

to our Farm and Home aveek guests. The program for this, the 48th annual 

event of this nature, is packed with authoritative discussions of problems of 
current interest to rural people. It maintains the high standard set by previous Farm 
and Home week programs. 


This is not the first visit to the Illinois campus or the first Farm and Home week 
program for many of you. The farm people of Illinois have always shown a keen 
interest in their College of Agriculture, Experiment Station, and Extension Service. 
They appreciate the importance of the application of science to their business and 
recognize the contributions which it has made to more efficient methods of production. 
They are also aware of the fact that as a direct result of research and education, man 
lives better and longer, is healthier, and has within his reach more opportunities for 
happiness today than ever before in the history of the world. 


If this is your first visit, you will be agreeably surprised by the vast facilities 
which are available here on the campus for sound information and superior training. 
All of these facilities are available to you during your visit, and the agriculture 
staff is eager to serve you in every way possible. We appreciate the interest your 
presence indicates and invite you to come again-and again. 


Dean and Director 
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Your Farm and Home Week 
Special Events Calendar 


MONDAY, JANUARY 31 
Farm and Home Week Open House 
8:00 p. m.—Illini Union 
Illinois Christian Rural Fellowship 
Dinner 
5:30 p. m.—University YMCA. “Rural 
Church Strategy,’ Richard Com- 
fort, Dubuque Theological Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa 
Illinois Church Council Town and 
Country Committee Meeting 
4:30 p. m.—University YMCA 
Rural Youth Banquet 
6:00 p. m.—University Place Christian 
Church, 403 South Wright Street, 
Champaign 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Annual Meeting 
9:00 a. m.—Smith Memorial Hall 
Home Economics Open House 
11:45 a.m. to 12:45 p.m.; 4:30 p. m. to 
5:30 p. m. Bevier Hall 
Presbyterian Christian Rural 
Fellowship Dinner 
5:00 p. m.— McKinley Foundation, 809 
South Fifth Street, Champaign. 
For laymen and ministers 
Rural Pastor’s Conference 
February 1-3, 314 Illini Union 
4:30 p. m.—Vespers daily, Smith Me- 
morial Hall 
Stockmen’s Banquet—E. T. Robbins’ 
Dinner 
6:00 p. m.—Illini Union Ballroom; H. 
E. Kingman, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Egypt and Palestine in Color 
8:00 p.m.—112 Gregory Hall, W. N. 
Stevenson 
Recreation Round-up 
8:45 p.m.—Lower Gym, Bevier Hall 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Film Hour 
4:00 p. m.—Lincoln Hall Theater 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association 
Annual Banquet 
6:30 p.m.—Lincoln Room, 
Lincoln Hotel 
Illinois Rural Life Conference 
5:30 p.m.—Dinner, Latzer Hall, Uni- 
versity YMCA 
Music and Drama Festival 
8:00 p. m.— Auditorium 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
Illinois Turkey Growers Association 
Banquet 
6:30 p. m.—Latzer Hall, University 
YMCA 
Farm Management Meeting 
9:00 a.m—Smith Memorial Hall; 
Luncheon, Illini Union Ballroom, 
12:00 noon 
Advisory Council for Agricultural 
Education a 
10:00 a. m.—128 Mumford Hall 


Urbana- 


General Session—Monday 
3:00 p.m.—Auditorium 
Dean H. P. Rusk, presiding 
Music: Selected songs, Bruce Foote, 
baritone, Sherman Schoonmaker 
at the piano 
Address: Education and World 
Peace—George D. Stoddard, 
President, University of Illinois 
General Session—Tuesday 
3:00 p. m.—Auditorium 
W. L. Burlison, presiding 
Address: A Preview of Progress— 
L. F. Livingston, Manager, Ex- 
tension Division, E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Our Cover Story... 


In this month of February, 1949, we 
celebrate the 130th birthday of a man to 
whom all of us are greatly indebted. It 
was here in Illinois that Abraham Lin- 
coln lived from early manhood until he 
was elected president. 


RS, 


Log cabin at New Salem where Lin- 
coln lived during his early years in 
Illinois. oid 


Although he left Illinois to assume 
the highest office in the nation, Lincoln 
did not forget the needs of the people 
he had known back home. 


In 1862, President Lincoln signed the - 


Morrill Act, which provided for donating 
public lands to the states to provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanical arts. It was this law which 
made possible the founding of our Uni- 
versity with the College of Agriculture, 
and the experiment station. 


Today as we observe the magnitude 
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General Session—Wednesday 
3:00 p. m.—Auditorium 


Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
presiding 
Music: Selections from Music and 


Drama Festival 

Address: Can We Strengthen Family 
Life? Pauline Park Wilson, 
Dean, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


General Session—Thursday 
3:00 p. m.—Auditorium 
J. C. Spitler, presiding 
Music: Male Quartet—Carl Carter, 


V. C. Shaul, R. I. Shawl, Robert 
Tibbetts 


Address: Our Program for Agricul- 
ture—C. B. Shuman, President, 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


87 Years of Progress 


of our great campus, we might wonder 
whether Lincoln could have dreamed 
that such an institution as ours could 
have developed here in his home state, 
all because his signature put the Morrill 
Act in the statute books of our nation. 


On the other hand, we might look at 
the home life which Lincoln had in a log 
cabin when he lived in New Salem as 
compared with our modern farm. homes 
today. Can we not credit our agricultural 
colleges with much of the progress 
which has been made in scientific agri- 
culture during the past three-quarters of 
a century? 

Much of the high standard of living 
which American farmers enjoy today can 
be credited to the work of land-grant 
agricultural colleges. 

For the great service of these insti- 
tutions, let us remember the man who 
signed the bill that made the founding 
of these colleges possible. He was once 
an Illinois farm boy who went to the 
city to help the folks back home. 


Did Lincoln visualize a modern Illi- 
nois farmstead like this when he 
signed the Morrill Act? 
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resenting... The University of Illinois 


“It’s a good thing I only ‘busted’ one 
ring. If I had switched two and four in 
ring three and had seen ring five as 
the judge saw it, I might have been in 
the top ten,’—such is the lingo of the 
boys on our judging teams. 

The presentation of our college would 
be incomplete without paying tribute 
to our judging teams. To be on a team 
often requires hundreds of hours of 
extra preparation, not to mention the 
forfeiting of an occasional week end ot 
social activities. The fellows are willing 
to go all-out for the teams because it’s 
well worth any extra time as we'll see 
later as we meet the members. 


Livestock Judging Team 


Perhaps there are people who do not 
know the difference between hams and 
lambs, but not so among the fellows on 
the livestock judging team. These are 
the fellows who can look at a beef ani- 
mal, hog, sheep, or horse and tell every- 
thing about it, including its I.Q. 

This has come about to a large extent 
through the coaching of Fred C. Francis, 
assistant professor of animal science. In 
order to have a team place third at the 
American Royal with only a 24-point 
spread between high and low man and 
to place fifth at the International with 
a 19-point spread, a fine job of coaching 
must have been done. 

The members for this team are picked 
from fellows who have a livestock back- 
ground and do well in the spring judging 
contests. However, the final decision is 
made on the individual’s excellence in 
the practice judging trips. 

During the fall semester, six sessions 
a week, judging and giving reasons were 
conducted by Francis. In addition to 
working with University livestock, prac- 
tice trips were taken to Purdue, Mis- 
souri, Michigan State, and Ohio State 
universities. Much experience was also 
gained as they visited seven of the out- 
standing livestock farms of the Midwest. 


Livestock Team Members 


Now, let’s meet some of these live- 
stock judges who, as seniors, have added 
another accomplishment to their college 
careers. 

Harry Roland, from DeKalb, was the 
high man at Kansas City. He plans to 
enter some phase of the livestock indus- 
try. Harry stated, “I'll always remember 
very distinctly my experience on the 
judging team. We judged 19 breeds of 
livestock from oxford sheep to quarter 
horses.” 

Another livestock man, Alfred Culver 
from Athens, was the high individual 
from Illinois at the International con- 
test. Al wants to become a herdsman. 


Above: Livestock Judging Team. Top row, left to right: Fred C. Francis, coach; 


James A. Rogers, Thomas L. Reedy, Alfred A. Culver. Bottom row: Dale E 


Baird, Harry A. Roland, Donald B. Baxter. 


Below: Meats Judging Team. Top row, left to right: Robert F. Curran, Henry 
B. Tanton. Bottom row: F. Dale Laible, Verlin K. Johnson, coach; James A. 


Robison, Daniel S. Hunt. 


He has raised Berkshire hogs since he 
was 10 years old. Incidentally, the team 
won the trophy for having high score 
on Berkshire barrows. We might expect 
that Al had some influence on that win. 

Jim Rogers from Wyoming, IIl., plans 
to operate a grain and livestock farm. 
Jim is chancellor of Morrow chapter of 
Alpha Zeta. He said, ‘I think the mem- 
bers of this team will agree that this 


course is one of the highlights of their 
college life. It takes a lot of hard work 
to make a team, but it’s worth it.” 

Tom Reedy, from Lovington, placed 
fifteenth at the International contest 
out of 155 competitors. Tom is mainly 
interested in animal science and farm 
management. He had previously exer- 
cised his judging powers in 4-H work 


and FFA work. Tom says, “I was for-_ 
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Intercollegiate Judging Teams . . By Russell Lewey 


Above: Dairy Cattle Judging Team. Left to right: Jim Whitcomb, E. E. Ormiston, 
coach; Keith Vogen, Bill Tracy, Marvin Wirtz. 


Below: Poultry Judging Team. Left to right: H. M. Scott, coach; Ben Ras- 
musen, William Combs, William Cadwell, Harry Roland. 


tunate enough to make the judging team 
and work under the capable direction of 
Coach Francis.” 

Dale Baird, from Indianola, Ill., has 


his main interests lying in farm man- 


we 


agement and livestock judging. Dale has 
been judging for a number of years and 
said the experience on the judging team 
has prepared him to advise breeders on 
the selection of their livestock, in addi- 


+ 


tion to making it possible for him to be 
introduced to the best stock in the Mid- 
west. 

Don Baxter, from Rushville, is presi- 
dent of the Hoof and Horn club. Also, 
he’s a member of Alpha Zeta. Don said, 
“We judged 636 animals and after look- 
ing at that many farm quadrupeds, a 
person develops the art and science of 
livestock judging—something that is of 


e 


major importance in all livestock 
raising.” 
Meat Judging Team 

There’s another group of fellows who 
scrutinize the porterhouse steaks and 
eye the rib eyes—the intercollegiate 
meat judging team, coached by Verlin 
Johnson, assistant in meats. 


Members for this team are selected 
from students of the meet judging and 
meat grading course taught by Johnson. 
In the course, he arranges for out of 
town field trips about once a week along 
with work in the University meats lab- 
oratory. 


The team displayed an excellent show- 
ing at the two major contests where they 
competed. October 19, this team com- 
peted with 14 teams at Kansas City and 
November 30, with 18 teams at the Inter- 
national. However, Johnson said, ‘“‘The 
big value of the contest for the members 
lies in their gain of experience. They 
learn a lot by just going to the contests 
no matter what their placing might be.” 


Meat Team Members 


Now, let’s see who these pork chop 
identifiers and carcass graders are: 

Dale Laible, a senior from Washburn, 
tied for second place in the lamb class 
at Kansas City. Dale’s main interest cen- 
ters around purebred livestock, especial- 
ly in registered Hereford: cattle. Another 
one of Dale’s past achievements is his 
participation on the livestock judging 
team of 1947. Dale says that he values 
very highly the friends he made of the 
rest of the team mates along with a 
number of outstanding people in the 
livestock industry due to his being on 
the team. 


Robison Top Pork Judge 

A junior from Pekin is Jim Robison, 
who carried away first place in the pork 
class at the International. Jim’s 
modesty was displayed when he said 
much of the credit goes to Johnson for 
his excellent coaching. We know both 
did a fine job. Nevertheless, Jim said 
that he will remember his experiences 
on the meat judging team long after he 
leaves college and forgets chemistry and 
some of the other required courses. 


Henry Tanton, a senior from Cazen- 
ovia, plans to have a business of grain 
and livestock farming. He stated that 
much benefit came to him by learning 
what meat packers want and what stand- 
ards to breed for in livestock. 

Dan Hunt, a senior from Deerfield, 

placed fifth high individual of the Inter- 

national contest in grading. beef car- 

casses. Dan considers his experience on 

the team to be invaluable in his pro- 
_ (Continued on next page) 
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JUDGING 
posed vocation in 
industry. 

Another team member, Robert Curran, 
is a senior and comes here from Decatur. 
Dairy Cattle Judging Team 

Just as important and outstanding are 
the fellows who find the good and bad 
points of “Old Bossy,” the lactating 
bovine. These fellows, comprising the 
dairy cattle judging team, are coached 
by E. E. Ormiston, professor of dairy 
production. The fellows all voiced great 
admiration for their coach. 

Membership is open to any student 
who desires to try for the team. Many 
candidates quite often are from ad- 
vanced courses in dairy judging. All 
members get keys given by the Dairy 
Production club and expenses paid to 
the major contests. 

After a series of elimination contests, 
Ormiston selects the members to com- 
prise the team. This group competed at 
the National Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging contest at Waterloo in October. 
Twenty-two teams from the United 
States and one from Canada participated. 


Dairy Team Members 

Jim Whitcomb, from Burnside, was 
second high individual at the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle congress. Incidentally, Jim 
has been doing some judging before. He 
placed sixth in the annual Hoard’s dairy- 
man judging contest and captured all- 
around first prize in the University stu- 
dent dairy judging contest last spring. 
Jim plans to return to the farm and 
carry cut a program of grain farming 
along with a good dairy herd. 

Another dairy judge who doesn’t let 
moss grow under his feet is Keith Vogen, 
a senior from Morris. Keith is now pres- 
ident of Alpha Tau Alpha, a professional 
fraternity for vocational agriculture ma- 
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jors, and is also a member of Alpha 
Zeta. Keith is planning to be a vocational 
agriculture instructor. 

A dairy cattle judge for the past 10 
years is William Tracy, from Jersey- 
ville. Perhaps the feeling of the mem- 
bers of all the judging teams is voiced 
very well by William as he says, “I think 
that every student in the college of agri- 
culture should try for one of the Uni- 
versity judging teams. The extra work 
and time is small in comparison to the 
benefits received in the end.” 


Another dairy judge is Marvin Wirtz, 
who is a junior from McHenry. He plans 
to return to the farm upon graduation 
and build a good Holstein herd. He said 
that he valued very highly his associa- 
tion with boys from all parts of the na- 
tion and Canada as being one of the in- 
direct results of being on the team. 


Poultry Judging Team 

Working on a three-fold basis are the 
members of the poultry judging team. 
They judge three phases of the poultry 
industry—production, breed selection, 
and market products. The coach, H. M. 
Scott, professor of poultry science, de- 
serves considerable credit for his excel- 
lent coaching of the team. 


The members of this team are picked 
from those taking animal science 207, 
Selecting, Judging, and Grading Poultry 
Products. The team competed at the Mid- 
west Intercollegiate Poultry Judging 
contest in Chicago, November 30. Here, 
they walked away with fourth place in 
over-all competition of 16 teams. Indi- 
vidual high placings were also captured 
by the members. 


Poultry Team Members 
By getting acquainted with the mem- 
bers we find that it isn’t necessary to 
have a one-track mind on poultry to 
have success in poultry judging. Ben 


Dairy Products Judging Team. Left to right: John Al 
John Soldwedel, Charles Huse E. 0. Herre id cotiokt: brecht, Howard Daily, 
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Rasmusen, a senior -from Somonauk, 
spent five semesters at Pennsylvania 
State and then attended Northwestern 
for one quarter. He is co-editor of the 
Wesley foundation’s bi- weekly here on 
campus and is active in (doe NE IAS: 
summer, Ben worked at the DeKalb 
Poultry Research farm. That’s not all. 
In 1941, as representing the 4-H clubs, 
Ben appeared on Quiz Kids program. 
Two more points of interest—he has a 
mere 4.9 all-University average; his main 
interests are genetics and poultry breed- 
ing. 

Harry Roland, another member of the 
poultry team, was introduced to us in 
the livestock team. Apparently he’s a 
versatile judge being able to judge both 
livestock and poultry. 

Another member of the team, William 
Combs, a junior whose home is at Olney, 
has his main interest in poultry also. 
However, he says that table tennis has 
a second high rating. Apparently this 
poultry judging runs in the family as 
Bill’s brother, Gerald, was on the IIli- 
nois team in 1939 that won at the Inter- 
collegiate contest. 

William Cadwell also has a keen eye 
for poultry judging. He is a senior from 
Griggsville and considers that much 
valuable experience and information was 
derived from being a member of this 
team. 

Dairy Products Judging Team 

And now, the “tastiest” team of all, 
the dairy technology judging team. E. O. 
Herreid, professor of dairy technology, 
is the coach of this group. This is Her- 
reid’s first year as coach of the team, 
and he has already produced a fine 
group of judges. 

Here’s a chance to cut your food 
budget while in school. Ice cream, milk, 
cheese, and butter are the subjects that 
are judged. And, in arriving at a placing 
their taste has to be taken into consider- 
ation in addition to their appearance, 
method of packing, and cleanliness. 

Nevertheless, this business of ice 
cream sampling isn’t as simple as it may 
sound. These fellows, with Herreid’s di- 
rection, devoted many extra hours toward 
their judging interests. Having attained 
their peak of perfection, the team went 
to the National Intercollegiate Judging 
contest. Twenty-seven teams were en- 
tered in this contest.that was held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

To differentiate these four seniors is 
a difficult task as they seem to have the 


same interests which is, strangely 


enough, dairy manufacturing. Neverthe- 
less, Howard Daily comes from Peoria, 
Charles Hughes and John Soldwedel from 
Canton, and John Albrecht is from Ur- 
bana. John Albrecht is departmental 
editor for food technology on the Illinois 
Agriculturist. 

There you have them, ladies and gen- 
ese the University judging teams of 
1948! ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Economics is for the women 
who become homemakers or who have 
business careers. 

Bevier hall is the home of home eco- 
nomics. This building was named after 
Miss Isabel Bevier, the founder of home 
economics at the University. 


Students who receive a Bachelor of 
Science degree in home ec have a wide 
range of job opportunities. The gradu- 
ates are engaged in homemaking, teach- 
ing, as dietitians in hospitals and other 
institutions, in management of cafe- 
terias, dormitories, and hotels; in re- 
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tailing in the textiles, 
home furnishings field; in research; in 
extension service; and as nutritionists 
and consultants of public health 
agencies. 

Women have an interest in the pro- 
duction, processing, sale, and use of 
food and clothing materials. Through 
home economics, and the learning of 
the above processes, women are the lead- 
ers, whether they are the homemakers 
or are in the business field. 


clothing, and 


Nylon Uses Spread Far and Wide 


“May I use the iron just a second? I 
must press this ribbon.’ Haven’t you 
heard about the new nylon ribbon? The 
wrinkles just fall out. It never wilts or 
looks droopy like other ribbon. By a 
certain process of “setting under heat,” 
the nylon ribbon tends to keep its origi- 
nal shape. If nylon is processed in pleats, 
the pleats will never come out, even 
after washing. 


Have you ever had the skirt of a net 
formal look as lifeless as cheesecloth? 
Resin nylon tulle resists moisture like 
oilcloth. It will always fall into crisp 
billowy folds. 


du Pont Makes First Mineral Fiber 


Nylon is a trade name coined by the 
du Pont company. Their chemists say 
that nylon is the first man-made textile 
fiber which has been prepared wholly 
from raw materials of the mineral king- 
dom. These raw materials are mainly 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

These elements are combined into a 
molten mass, cooled, and drawn through 
minute holes. Smooth round filaments 
varying in length from a fraction of an 
inch to many hundreds of feet are pro- 
duced. The filaments may be drawn as 
fine as a spider’s web or as much larger 
as is required for the specific purpose. 

Nylon will withstand hard treatment. 
Because the filament is smooth; dirt, oil, 
and rust do not cling to it easily. Its 
absorbency is so low it may be washed 


and wiped dry and requires a very short 


drying period. It needs no ironing since 
the wrinkles just fall out. Nylon is pre- 
shrunk and sag-proof. It always looks 
fresh and crisp and may be dyed beauti- 
ful bright colors. 

Nylon is light weight and resistant to 
perspiration and discoloration. Age 
doesn’t weaken the fabric and mildew 
will not harm it. It also drapes very 
easily. 

Nylon Carpets in the Home 

Even the carpets on the floor of the 

modern home may be nylon. This new 


By Gilda Gleim 


floor covering called Spendante, has a 
frosty look and feels like freshly sprin- 
kled dew under foot. You may have your 
choice of beige, green, or grey in one or 
two tones, in plain or scroll pattern. 
Nylon carpeting is pre-shrunk and main- 
tains exactly the original dimensions 
after shampooing. It is also moth resist- 
ant. 

Fairprene is the trade name of a sheet- 
ing that is practicaly indestructible. Ny- 


lon fabric is coated on both sides with 
neoprene synthetic rubber. This extra 
strong sheeting was especially developed 
for the beds of the violent in mental 
institutions. It resists oil, boiling water, 
steam and chemical sterilization. It won’t 
crack, peel, or stick and has good wear- 
ing qualities. 

The greatest use for nylon today is, 
of course, women’s hosiery manufacture. 

(Continued on next page) 


Nylon carpet with a woven pile of nylon promises longer wearability. Nylon 


can also be used in making dress and upholstery fabrics. 
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NYLON (Continued) 

The sheerest hose women have 
worn are the nylon ones. They do not 
bag as rayon hose do and give very ex- 
cellent wear. Men’s hose and underwear 
are frequently reinforced with nylon 
filament for longer wear. 

The next time you ride in a new car 
notice the brightly colored woven seat 


ever 
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covers made of nylon. Candalon, hte ma- 
terial used, has pile stripes and is easy 
to slide over. Even some new tires are 
reinforced with nylon filaments. 


One of the most recent developments 
is knit upholstery fabric. The elasticity 
of this material is advantageous because 
of the constant stretch and tension when 
fitted over a chair or seat. Also knitting 


A fan-like pattern of twisted nylon yarn feeds into the cord loom and weaver 


to make nylon fabrics. 


—Photos courtesy DuPont company 
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is actually a cheaper process than weav- 
ing. 

Nylon coated cables will soon be used 
in all grain elevators. This covering will 
prevent the cable from causing sparks 
and possible explosions. 

Fishermen will be happy to hear about 
nylon’s sensitivity. With nylon line, it 
is much easier to detect nibbles. Also, 
nylon’s lack of visibility helps to trick 
our water friends. 

Nylon Serves Many Purposes 

Mountain climbers, seamen, fliers, and 
so forth, have all found an ideal thing 
in nylon rope. It is even flexible in sub- 
zero weather. It doesn’t swell when wet. 
It is resistant to sudden jerks and is very 
strong. A nylon rope two and a half 
inches in diameter has the same tensile 
strength of 112,000 pounds as a four and 
a half inch cable laid manila rope. 

Nylon rope is much better than ma- 
nila rope in fighting fires, too. Natural 
rope chars and burns readily at 300 de- 
grees F. Nylon doesn’t melt until it 
reaches 482 degrees and it won’t sup- 
port combustion after the igniting source 
is gone. 

Hotel du-Pont in Wilmington, Del., is 
putting on an extensive program to show 
the amazing economic values of nylon. 
Their draperies, curtains, upholstery, and 
rugs are of the new filament, as well as 
bedspreads, blankets, sheets, lampshades, 
and tablecloths. Because nylon has so 
many outstanding qualities, they plan to 
prove its value. 

This spring nylon will celebrate its 
tenth birthday. Already it has taken a 
leading role in the world’s industry. 


TRAINING FOR QUANTITY COOKERY 


By Jane Roe 


Many people have asked me, ‘“‘Why do 
you have to go to college to learn home 
economics, couldn’t your mother teach 
you that at home?” My answer to these 
people is, “Yes, my mother can teach 
me many things at home, but after study- 
ing home ec for four years the ‘hows’ 
and ‘whys’ behind the things my mother 
taught me are clearer.” 

Institution Management involves much 
of the same course of study as for a 
hospital dietician. The first three years 
are the hardest. Sometimes it seems like 
a nightmare wrestling with chemistry, 
physiology, psychology, bacteriology, ec- 
onomics, sociology, besides the foods and 
nutrition courses involved. 

The senior year involves lectures on 
organization and management, floor plan- 
ning, equipment buying and placing, and 
food requisition and marketing for in- 
stitutions. For laboratory training the 
girls prepare food in large quantities 
and serve it in the cafeteria in Bevier 
hall. The girls are doing a fine job, judg- 
ing from the length of the line every 


noon and the complimentary comments 
made. 

This course includes a field trip to 
Chicago to visit such places as Stouffer’s 
restaurant, Field’s tea rooms, wholesale 
food dealers, and other large commercial 
food serving units and dispensers. 

After graduation, institutional manage- 
ment majors can take an_ internship 
training in an approved restaurant, tea 
room, hotel, food service in industry, 
college residence hall, or wherever her 
choice of interest lies. 

Training in Minnesota 

Last summer I spent two months as 
a trainee at a cafeteria and food shop 
in Minneapolis. This training involved 
the same type work that I will do in 
the rest of my internship. I had the 
opportunity to work in every preparation 
and serving unit to turn out food for 
thousands of people six days a week. 

One of the most interesting places I 
worked was in the bake shop. Here I 
rolled pie shells, chicken pie tops, and 
cookies by machine, and baked all the 


cakes in revolving ovens (not to men- 
tion burning three dozen of the little 
chocolate party bon-bons). 


One little woman in particular showed 
a deep interest in us and was always 
asking questions. One day she rushed up 
to me amidst the heat of an argument 
and said with appealing sincerity, “Miss 
Roe, isn’t there more iron in an egg with 
a dark shell than one with a white 
shell?” I tried not to laugh and ex- 
plained that the shell’s color in no way 
enhanced the nutritive value of the egg. 


This internship training is a fortunate 
assignment for any future institutional 
manager. Whether shoving salads to the 
front of the counter or actually assem- 
bling the salad itself, the experience 
gained is worth while. 


After graduation with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in institutional management, the 
completion of this internship is one of 
the training points recommended by the 
American Dietetic association and the 
National Restaurant association. This is 
one field of commercial dietetics in 
which more girls are needed. To those 
who face the task with competence, with 


vision, and with enthusiasm, the pros- 


pect is indeed promising. 


SS 


| 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


By Ross Hostetter 


The agricultural economics depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture is 
subdivided into many divisions. Farm 
management is the largest of these sev- 
eral divisions in the department. The 
farm management staff looks at the 
farm as a whole. They fit the individual 
farm enterprise together into an effi- 
cient operating unit. 

Since the Farm Bureau-Farm Manage- 
ment service was organized in 1913 thou- 
sands of Illinois farmers have taken 
advantage of it. The purpose of the 
service was to help the farmers through- 
out the state in the planning of their 
business and to increase their efficiency. 
The farmers keep a farm account book. 
At the end of the year they are sent to 
the University and analyses are made of 
the farmers’ operations. 

A new and more general program has 
just recently been adopted whereby 
more farmers may take advantage of 
this service. Meetings are scheduled to 


Do You Havethe... 


consider various phases of the farmer’s 
business. The farmers will keep farm 
account books, but they will not be sent 
to the University for analysis. 

Rural sociology is another division 
within the agricultural economics de- 
partment. They make studies of schools, 
churches, and organizations that concern 
the welfare of all rural people. 

Rural cultural programs — plays, mu- 
sic, art and choral groups are promoted 
by the sociology division. They carry on 
a large recreational program as a means 
of getting rural people to work and play 
together. 

Marketing is another division of the 
department of agricultural economics. 
The problems involved in the marketing 
of every commodity that the farmer sells 
are carefully studied. Reducing costs, in- 
creasing efficiency, and finding new out- 
lets for farm products is the primary 
interest of the marketing division. 

Another service performed by the de- 
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partment for the farmers throughout the 
state is the information and outlook pro- 
gram. Through this program they try to 
keep abreast of the factors that affect 
the prices that the farmers receive for 
their products. 


To keep the farmers throughout the 
state informed of these factors they put 
out a weekly review and farm outlook 
letter. If you want a copy write the 
College of Agriculture and have them 
put your name on the mailing list. 


Through the information and outlook 
program annual outlook information can 
be secured. Other information dealing 
with feed, livestock, and grain may also 
be had by writing and asking for it. 


The agricultural economics depart- 
ment has a two-fold interest. One is to 
obtain the greatest amount of material 
from the land, and other natural re- 
sources, at the lowest cost. The other 
interest that the department has is in 
the people who own and operate the 
land. Farmers who farm profitably are 
more socially useful, not only to them- 
selves, but to the community in which 
they live. 


Personal Qualities of a Good Farmer? 


No two farmers in your community 
carry on their farming operations in 
exactly the same way. Some seem to be 
successful in all they undertake while 
others fail to profit in their farming 
enterprises. How are the good farmers 
you have observed different from their 
unsuccessful neighbors? 

A long-time study of this problem by 
M. L. Mosher, professor of farm manage- 
ment extension, has revealed the quali- 
ties or characteristics of the more 
successful farm operators. These quali- 
ties were associated with those farmers 
most successful in the Farm Bureau- 
Farm Management service. 

Love of Farm Life and Improvement 

The good farmer loves farm life and 
his wife shares that love with him. If 
you like farming, you will take pride in 


-your work. 


The successful farmer provides a cer- 
tain amount of social life and recreation 
for his family. By helping them to be 
happy with their farm life, he becomes 
a more prosperous farmer. 

The good farmer spends more time 
studying his business than do his less 
successful neighbors. If you want to 
keep up with present agricultural con- 
ditions you can review farm business 
analsis reports or attend outlook meet- 
ings. noe: 

Your presence at Farm and Home 


By Robert Teel 


week as well as other meetings like 
cattle feeders and swine growers days 
will greatly ‘increase your ability to op- 
erate a more efficient enterprise. 

The good farmer follows a program 


of timeliness and regularity. You know 
that the regularity of milking time is 
one of the most essential features in 
maintaining a productive dairy herd. 
(Continued on page 38) 


“The good farmer exercises care and patience with animals.” 
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lockers vs. Home Freezers 


The use of frozen food and the num- 
bers of lockers and of home freezers 
are rapidly increasing. 

For example, in 1936 the first locker 
plant in Illinois was opened. There are 
now 578 plants with about 275,000 lock- 
ers in operation. The prairie state is 
excelled in number of lockers only by 
Minnesota and Texas. Every state in the 
union has some plants operating. 


The facts about the number of home 
freezers are even more astonishing. In 
1939, 11,000 were in use in the United 
States. Today there are about 1,000,000 
of them; Illinois has about a tenth of 
this number. In addition, these units are 
being made at the present time at the 
startling rate of 500,000 per year, ac- 
cording to Walter J. Wills, assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural marketing. 


Meat Consumption Studied 


Wills and R. C. Ashby, professor of 
livestock marketing, are directing the 
research and marketing Project 471. 
This study deals with effects of using 
lockers and home freezers on meat con- 
sumption and food habits. 


The problem is being studied through 
the media of several questionnaires. 
These blanks were sent to locker plant 
operators, locker customers, and home 
freezer users. 


Answers to questionnaires sent to for- 
mer locker customers indicated that 81 
per cent of these farm families have 
home freezer units. The purchase of a 
home unit was the most frequent reason 
listed for giving up lockers. 


Most of these former customers orig- 
inally rented lockers because they need- 
ed convenient storage space. Less work 
than canning was involved, and food was 
found more palatable when frozen. 


Convenience of Home Units 


Families who own home units like 
them quite well. The greatest disadvan- 
tage is the fear that power will go off 
or that the unit will fail mechanically. 
Most users, however, report no disad- 
vantages. 


The most frequent criticism of lockers 
by farm families is that the distance is 
too far to the locker. In this respect the 
home unit has a definite advantage. 


Locker customers often question whether 


meat is placed in the right locker, and 
complain that charges are too high. 
Nearly all farm owners of home units 
have purchased their freezers only re- 
cently. More than three-fifths have had 
them one year or less. Only one-tenth 
have had them more than two years. 


Lockers and home units tend to in- 


By Orville Sauder 


crease consumption of meat. It has also 
been noted that users of cold storage 
units tend to consume larger quantities 
of beef, but smaller quantities of pork. 

That there are many satisfied users 
both of lockers and of home units is 
indicated by the fact that each is in- 
creasing in number. Some users prefer 
the home freezer because of its greater 
convenience in use. 

On the other hand, others prefer lock- 
ers because they involve no need for 
large capital outlay, because no worry 


~ 


Turkey, when properly prepared, makes a delicious frozen food product. 


about current failure is incurred, and 
because processing and storage can con- 
veniently be done at the same place. 
Each of these types of cold storage units 
is valuable. 

This study reveals that more and more 
people are using frozen food. Frozen 
meat, fruit, and vegetables are being con- 
sumed in increasingly larger amounts. 
The use of home freezers and of lockers 
is making available at reasonable rates 
good quality food to farm families 
throughout the year. 
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P more, besides. Because of its range of speeds, it can mow, or 

cultivate, for example, tuice as much acreage per day as the 

the FARMA LL SYSTEM animal power. In addition to pulling drawbar loads, the 

as8 Farmall Cub operates mounted equipment, belt and power 

take-off machines, and produces hydraulic power to con- 
trol implements. 

Attach the Farmall Cub’s direct-connected plow, and do 

3 to 3% acres of good plowing in a 10-hour day. Prepare 


1% acres or more of gardenlike seedbed per hour with this 
versatile tractor and its disk or spring-tooth harrow. Plant 


The Farmall System is mechanized farming thathas proved °F cultivate 10 or 12 acres daily of close-row vegetables or 


its advantages to a million satisfied owners. standard-spaced corn or cotton. Average under 3 quarts of 
The Farmall Cub now makes the Farmall System avail- gasoline hourly, on the Jear's work. 

able to another million farms. It’s a modern power- On the Farmall Cub with Farmall Touch-Control, you 

package, scaled down for all-job, small-acreage duty—or ride in comfort—steer with automotive ease—control the 

profitable large-farm utility. It has 20 inches of row clear- F armall Cub’s mounted, quick-change 

ance; its wheel treads adjust to various row spacings. and direct-connected implements by hy- 


The Farmall Cub has 16 matched, quick-change, direct- draulic poorer, with a fingertip touch. 
connected implements. That's why it’s an all-purpose, all-season February is Farmall Cub Month at all 
work unit on any diversified farm ! IH Dealers. 


International Harvester builds the Farmall Cub with the eel Rate 


power to replace 2 or 3 horses or mules...andto doa lot 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’? every Wednesday evening over CBS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER — 


This modern building symbolizes 


the expanded service facilities of 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


1H dealers throughout America. 
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Presenting the... . 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY 


By Hobart Hinderliter 


founding in 1899 has been of great serv- 
ice to the farmers of Illinois. Its divi- 
sions covering various fields of work 
and study serve many purposes in fur- 
thering scientific agriculture. 

The crop production division evalu- 
ates new crops and new varieties for 
production in the state. The areas espe- 
cially suited for raising these crops are 
found. Cultural practices and environ- 
mental factors necessary for the produc- 
tion of maximum yields are studied. 
Research includes investigation of new 
crops, strain and variety adaptation, 
rate, time, and depth of planting, culti- 
vation, harvesting and many others. 

The soil fertility division offers an- 
other interesting field of research in the 
interrelationships of soils, their plant 


The agronomy department since i 


nutrients, and the crops that grow in 
them. Recommended fertilizer applica- 
tions on farm fields are made from these 
studies and yield increases can be pre- 
dicted. Many problems such as the rela- 
tionship of the application of fertilizer 
to resistence to disease organisms pro- 
vide many future studies. 

The plant breeding division strives to 
discover and develop improved strains 
of farm crops and distribute this seed to 
farmers. New ways of improving plants 
are studied in the experimental labora- 
tories. Seed producers and farmers are 
advised how to keep strains pure and 
produce new strains which are devel- 
oped. 

The soil biology division studies the 
biological life of the soil, macroscopic 
and microscopic, and the relationship 


Water run-off tests from these plots show the advantages of contour farming, 
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between this life and the environment. 
Combining the biological, physical, and 
chemical techniques to increase and 
maintain soil productivity is the ulti- 
mate goal. 

The division of soil experiment fields 
conducts research on the use of farm- 
lands by field experiments. The reaction 
of soils to different management prac- 
tices in different types of soils at various 
areas in the state are studied. From 
these experiments farmers over the state 
learn what rotations and farm practices 
to follow. 

The department of agronomy, by 
teaching and extension, makes available 
to farmers and students the information 
obtained through scientific research. 


Castor Bean Production 
In Illinois 


In the last several years, castor beans 
have been produced in parts of Illinois 
and adjoining states due to a reduction 
of castor oil imports. Although contrac- 
tors wanted 3,000 acres in Illinois, only 
400 were planted, mostly in Fayette, 
Lawrence, Madison, and Mason counties 
during 1948. 


Here in Illinois, the castor bean plant 
is an annual. The plants grow from three 
to eight feet high and produce various 
colored seeds slightly larger than a ker- 
nel of corn. Both the plants and the 
seed are poisonous to animals. 


Castor beans are harvested by hand 
for the pods do not all ripen at the 
same time. Combines cannot be suffi- 
ciently modified at the present to handle 
castor beans because the spikes are brit- 
tle and are easily knocked off by a slight 
jar. 


From 50 to 55 per cent of oil can be 
extracted from the beans. Aside from its 
well known medicinal purposes, castor 
oil finds a large use in paint production. 
The remaining portion of the bean is 
called castor pomace. It is used as fer- 
tilizer high in nitrogen content, and is 
poisonous. 


The fibrous stems of the castor bean 
plant are sometimes used as a constitu- 
ent of paper products, and its leaves are 
occasionally used in production of in- 
secticides. 


The development of better varieties 
of castor beans has been stimulated by 
increased demands. The price growers 
receive and the development of harvest- 
ing equipment are two of the largest 
factors in future castor bean production. 


At the present time, returns from cas- 


tor bean seed have well repaid the pro- 


ducer. 


- Much of the experimental work with 
castor beans in Illinois has been done 
by R. O. Weibel, assistant professor of 
crop production in the department of 
agronomy. 


ee 
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PINT-SIZED SHADOW 


Many a farmer has a pint-sized shadow that 
tags him all over the farm .. . shrilly repeats 
his pet words... dresses like a tiny twin. Like 
most little boys, he can’t wait to grow up. The 
thing he wants most in the world is to be a 
farmer just like his dad. 


Old-fashioned farming, with its never end- 
ing toil, often shattered this childhood dream 
—sent the boy off to the city to seek his for- 
tune. Today, it’s easier to keep him on the 
farm. Better crops and improved farming 
practices have boosted yields and farming 
profits. Modern John Deere power equipment 
has taken over much of the muscle work, and 
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chopped hours from the old dawn-to-dusk 
work day. 


No wonder more and more farm boys are 
staying with the land—realizing a childhood 
ambition to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. 
This is a good sign. These young farmers will 
hasten the fuller mechanization of our agri- 
culture, pioneer new farming practices, and 
bolster vital food production. 


Yes, labor-saving, profit-making farm equip- 
ment is helping to raise our most valuable 
crop—young Americans who love the land. 
In such hands the future of our agriculture, 
and of America, will be secure. 


JouN DEERE 


URBLENOES 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 


By John Linsner and Bob Ingersoll 


We Americans can be proud of the 
high level of our standard of living. In 
a large measure, animal products are 
responsible for it. Livestock are neces- 
sary to utilize forage, waste land and 
industrial by-products. They convert 
these materials into food and other de- 
sirable products necessary for our high 
living standards. 

The animal science department (for- 
merly animal husbandry) through its 
teaching, research, and extension staffs 


is aiding the expansion of an animal 
agriculture necessary to the American 
way of life. 

The department is separated into divi- 
sions. The divisions of genetics and 
physiology are housed in the Animal 
Genetics building south of Mumford hall. 
Nutrition and meats divisions laborator- 
ies are located in Davenport hall. 

The divisions of production cover the 
selection, feeding, breeding and manage- 
ment of livestock. These hold classes in 


New Principles in Swine 


Hogs are eating better every day. Yes, 
hog rations are constantly being im- 
proved, thanks to experimental work 
being carried on at the Illinois and other 
agricultural experiment stations. Long 
gone are the days when it was thought 
that corn alone would grow and fatten 
hogs. 

Improvements in hog rations have 
been remarkable in recent years. But, 
constant investigation is continually re- 
quired to help farmers feed swine more 
economically and more completely. 


Recently, experiments were conducted 
at the University swine farm to deter- 
mine the deficiencies of a 20 per cent 
crude protein ration. This consisted of 
yellow corn, soybean meal, minerals, and 
vitamins A and D. It was fed in drylot. 

Six B complex vitamins were added 
in a crystalline form to the basal ration 
fed one lot of hogs. The crystalline form 
of the vitamins was used so that meas- 
ured amounts of the pure vitamin could 
be fed. 

These same vitamins, in addition to 
folic acid, were added to the ration fed 
to another lot of hogs. The vitamins, 
plus 10 per cent dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
were added to a third lot. 


Vitamins Increase Growth Rate 

The rations with vitamin alone added, 
increased the rate of growth of the pigs 
fed. The alfalfa meal didn’t increase the 
growth rate above the increase caused 
by the vitamins alone. Pigs receiving 
the alfalfa meal showed sleeker hair- 
coats and fewer abnormalities of feet 
and legs. When retained for breeding, 
they showed better gestation and lacta- 
tion performances than the vitamin and 
folic acid fed swine. 

Addition of riboflavin to the basal 
ration mentioned above served to sig- 
nificantly increase the growth rate of 
another lot of pigs. ] 

Studies were conducted to determine 
the value of 2 and 4 per cent of forti- 
fied dried whey by-products and 10 per 
cent dehydrated alfalfa meal for wean- 


ling pigs in drylot. When the ration con- 
tained 5 per cent meat and bone scraps 
(20 per cent crude protein in total ra- 
tion) along with corn, soybean meal, 
minerals, and vitamin D, the pigs made 
30 per cent more rapid daily gains. They 
ate 14 to 17 per cent less feed per 100 
pounds of gain than those fed the basal 
ration. Pigs fed whey by-products gained 
slightly faster than those fed alfalfa 
meal. 

Other experiments were conducted to 
determine the value of semi-solid fish 
products and fish solubles as protein 
supplements. Pigs on the basal ration 
in these experiments failed to show de- 
ficiencies caused by the inadequate ra- 
tion. They had been raised on pasture 
and the ‘residual effect” of the pasture 
provided the vitamins missing from the 
ration. 

Although these fish by-products ex- 
periments failed, they demonstrated de- 
cisively the value of pastures in swine 
breeding and feeding programs as 
sources of vitamins. 

The value of dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
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UNIVERSITY STOCK PAVILION 


the Stock Pavilion and Mumford and 
Davenport halls. On the University 
South farm, horse, beef, cattle, swine, 
sheep, and poultry are maintained for 
class and experimental work. 


Feeding 


dried corn distiller’s solubles, meat 
scraps, and sardine condensed fish solu- 
bles were tested against one another in 
another experiment. Various combina- 
tions of these were fed as sources of B 
complex factors for gilts fed in drylot 
during gestation and lactation. The basal 
corn-soybean ration fed the gilts con- 
tained 5 per cent dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, minerals, and vitamin D. The basal 
ration had proven deficient for sows in 
drylot in a previous experiment. 

It was found that 15 per cent of high 
quality alfalfa meal or a combination of 
5 per cent alfalfa meal and 5 per cent 
distiller’s solubles were adequate sup- 
plements. These proved as efficient 
sources of vitamins as rations which 
carried 5 per cent alfalfa meal with 5 
per cent distiller’s solubles or 5 per cent 
alfalfa meal with 2 per cent fish solu- 
bles. The test demonstrated that vege- 
table sources were as efficient as animal 
sources in supplying vitamins required 
for growth and fattening. 

These experiments stress the impor- 
tance of pasture as a source of vitamins. 


U. OF I. STOCK SHOW AT INTERNATIONAL 


Many folks have asked this question— 
is it fair for large universities to show 
their livestock in competition with indi- 
vidual breeders? 

First, let us look at the situation in 
this aspect. The University of Illinois 
does not make a habit of purchasing 
prize-winning animals so that the school 
may be covered with glory. Most of the 
animals shown by the University have 
been bred and raised here at the farms 
or are kept as part of an experiment 
being carried through as a source of 
information. 

The purpose of any university show- 
ing at the International can be explained 
thus: A large show such as this gives 
the farmer a chance to find out what the 
breeders of his particular choice of live- 
stock are selecting in the way of type. 
The University of Illinois by having 


‘ 


their livestock present accomplish two 
things. It gives the farmers of Illinois 
a chance to find out what trend their 
University is following. The University 
in turn has actual proof as to the influ- 
ence it has had on the _ individual 
breeder. 

This year the University entered only 
two departments at the International 
Livestock show. In the beef department 


their placings were as follows: sixth sen- 


ior Hereford steer calf, ninth junior 
Angus steer, ninth Hereford steer herd, 
and fourteenth Angus steer herd. 

In the sheep department they received 
Champion Suffolk wether, third Hamp- 
shire wether, fourth and fifth Hampshire 
ewe lambs, second Pen of Suffolk ewe 
lambs, second yearling ram, fifth aged 
ram. In the wool show they had second 
Shropshire ewe fleece. 


S — 
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@ All the fabulous fertility of ancient Egypt’s soil, enriched each 
year with flood-borne silt from the Nile, was not enough to make man’s 
living much better than that of animals. He was a slave, not merely to 
other men, but more to lack of power and implements to multiply his 
strength as he tried to till the earth. Egypt had seed and soil for high 
yield per acre, but the yield per man was low. f 

Today, many old-world peasants and oriental ‘coolies get higher 
yields, figured by the acre, than those of the American farmer. Yet they 
are poor, while he prospers. He has freedom to use American farm 
machines, freedom to enjoy what he earns by his high yield per man. 

Those freedoms are yours to enjoy, if you preserve them. When you 
come to choose equipment, or counsel its selection, remember two 
things about Case machines. One is their capacity, to get big produc- 
tion per man. The other is economy, to leave more earnings above 


expenses. It comes mainly from ENDURANCE that gives extra years 
of use from the original investment, cuts down yearly cost of upkeep. 
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Case Model “VAC” tractor with 
2-bottom rear-mounted plow. 
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The dairy production department here 
at the University of Illinois is the oldest 
such department in the United States. 
It was here that the first dairy depart- 
ment was organized in 1896 by W. J. 
Fraser, professor of dairy production. 

Experiments with pastures and _ pas- 
ture management were one of the first 
projects of the department. Much work 
is still being done on this problem. The 
department also carries on many scien- 
tific and practical demonstrations and 
experiments dealing with feeding, breed- 
ing, and managing dairy cattle. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DAIRY PRODUCTION 


By Lyle Toepke and George Curtiss 


acres of corn and other experimental 
crops. 

The herd consists of 265 dairy animals 
representing the five major dairy breeds. 
All animals, except the herd sires and 
a few others, are placed on experiment 
from the day they are born until they 
are sold or die. All of the cows are 
milked twice daily. The department is 
also working toward a regular 305-day 
lactation period instead of the 365-day 
period. 

Some of the cows are used in class- 
room laboratories for teaching dairy cat- 
tle selection and management. Three 
hundred sixty-nine students, including 
33 graduates, were enrolled in dairy pro- 
duction courses the first semester. 


The department has grown from a 
small staff to one of 18 full-time and 
5 part-time men engaged in teaching, 
research, and extension. G. W. Salisbury 
is the present head of the department. 
Dairy bacteriology, dairy chemistry, 
dairy feeding and breeding, and dairy 
extension make up the four divisions 
of the department. Offices and labora- 
tories are located in Davenport hall. 

The dairy production department owns 
200 acres of land and buildings south of 
the campus. The farm and herd is under 
the supervision of E. E. Ormiston, pro- 
fessor of dairy production. The dairy 
farm is one of the most extensive grass- 
land farms in this area. It consists of 
150 acres of pasture and lots, and 50 


Faster Feed Consumption 
By Bigger Cows 


With many dairy farmers considering 
the milking parlor system, much atten- 
tion has been focused on the problem 
of feed consumption. A cow may be in 
the milking parlor for only a few min- 
utes and consequently will not have 
enough time to eat her grain. 

The following figures show the results 
obtained from the time trial studies con- 
ducted here at the University by K. E. 
Harshbarger, assistant professor of dairy 
production. Each of the five major dairy 
breeds were included in these tests. 
These figures represent minutes re- 
quired per pound of grain, hay, and 
silage consumption. 

Grain Hay Silage 


Holstempms. > 22s. 19a GO, Ode. 21 
Brown Swiss —------ 151 884 2.00 
FAVESHICG pea aes en 9 9:49 © 2.75 
GUECINSCY), 3.2 5.- 252 = O23 0 o.oo 
LOLS CV pate eS he Ss 2.39 13.54 3.88 


The grain was fed while the cows were 
being milked and the hay and silage was 
fed after milking. It was necessary to 
limit the amount of hay to five pounds 
per feeding so that all of it would be 
eaten without delay. Grain and silage 
were fed in usual amounts. 

As you can see from the above table, 
the time required for grain consump- 
tion didn’t vary as much as it did for 
hay and silage. Also, grain required the 
least time for consumption in each 
breed. | 

Hay required the longest time to be 
eaten, ranging from 6.03 to 13.54 min- 
utes per pound. This is more than twice 
as long for the latter as for the former. 
It is also the widest margin. 

Silage required a slightly longer time 
than did the grain, varying from 2.21 


to 3.88 minutes. Another noticable re-. 


sult is that as the size of the breed 


to 25 Holstein, Brown Swiss, and Guern- 
sey calves sold, 20 Jerseys, and 10 to 
15 Ayrshires. 

The calves will be carefully selected 
by the breed associations on a basis of 
production and type records. Since the 
breed associations will want to give a 
good account of themselves, these calves 
are sure to be good. 

Credit for the original idea must be 
given to the Illinois Purebred Dairy 
Cattle club and the division of dairy 
extension here at the University. It is 
to help club members: not just to sell 
calves. 


decreased, the time for consumption in- 
creased. This was especially noticeable 
in the hay and- silage time-trials. 


First Annual Calf Sale 
For Juniors Only 


A dairy calf sale, sponsored by the 
extension service in cooperation with 
the breed associations and the Vo-Ag 
Teachers Association, will be held at the 
University Stock Pavilion on February 
26 at 10 a. m. Only boys and girls in 
4-H and FFA work may purchase calves. 
Therefore it is an opportunity that sel- 
dom comes their way. 

One hundred calves of the five major 
breeds will be sold at prices which will 
fit the pockets of these boys and girls. 
These calves were born between July 1 
and Novemher 1. 1948. There will be 20 


In the words of C. S. Rhode, profes- 
sor of dairy extension, “This sale offers 
an unusual opportunity for boys and 
girls in 4H and FFA to buy quality 
ealves and pay the prices they want to 
pay. We hope this sale will be an an- 
nual event.” 
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...not for a Million” 


They say millionaires don’t whistle—and me, | like to 
whistle. | like the things that make living fun—a good 
day’s work behind me, a good meal, a family. 


Take farming, for instance. In my work we have bet- 
ter opportunities today than ever before. Farm Bureau 
alone offers many fine advantages. Through it I rub 
shoulders with men and women who are trying al- 
ways to do a better job of farming. From them | get 
good and new ideas. Farm Bureau helps me get fair 
prices in buying and selling through cooperative pur- 


AGRICULTURAL BRAGA miateeiremenin 
A S$ S$ Oo C 4 A T | ‘@) ei = fair prices for farm products. 


Let millionaires have their millions and their worries. 
AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS Me, I'm going to spread the word about Farm Bureau, 
3 and what farming has done for me. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


By Ken Goodrich 


Many residents of Illinois, especially 
those from the central parts, have come 
to think of their state as open prairie 
land — and most of the trees as imports 
to provide shade around the farmstead. 
To them especially, the fact that Illinois 
has more than 6,000,000 acres of land 
adaptable to forestry is a surprising one. 

As early as 1868, a year after the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was founded, its role 


in the state’s forestry program was fore- 
seen, when a committee on horticulture 
from the Board of Trustees recommend- 
ed the establishment of an experimental 
forest plantation on University property. 

Since then, the forestry extension serv- 
ice has provided landowners and wood 
users in Illinois a working knowledge of 
woodland management, reforestration, 
planting windbreaks, preservative treat- 
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ment of posts and timber and the use 
of native lumber on the farm. 

The extension program has also 
reached the youth in 4-H and in high 
school to insure proper use of our wood- 
lands and their products for generations 
to come. For those who want to delve 
further into the interesting subject of 
forestry, the College of Agriculture of- 
fers a two-year pre-forestry curriculum 
which prepares a student for further 
study of forestry at some other institu- 
tion. A course in farm forestry and a 
survey course in general forestry are 
open to any interested student enrolled 
in the University. 


The American Elm vs. Phloem Necrosis 


A definite threat against the American 
elm is now at hand. This tree is one of 
our most valuable shade trees in Illi- 
nois, having long graced our cities, vil- 
lages, and rural areas. 


The elm has long been a favorite with 
most people since it provides an excel- 
lent source of shade and is exceptionally 
long lived. Its appearance is of the de- 
sired type for a good, hearty shade tree. 

Phloem necrosis is now playing havoc 
with the elm. The first signs of this 
disease were found in Columbus, Ohio, 
approximately eight years ago. 

Since that time the disease has spread 
to Illinois. It has been found in several 
locations over the southern two-thirds of 
the state and in one case it has been re- 
ported as far north as Peoria. 


Disease Symptoms 

The symptoms of this disease are few 
and difficult to find. Since this is a 
virus disease, the microscope will not de- 
tect the evidence of its presence. The 
most evident symptoms appear in the 
leaves. 

The tree is usually afflicted in the 
month of July. The leaves turn a yel- 
lowish color and begin to droop. Often 
the leaf folds in the shape of a trough. 
A few days later, after these changes 
occur the leaves drop from the branches. 

Another method for examining for evi- 
dence of infection, is to remove a small 
strip of bark from the base of the tree. 
In the diseased tree the bark has a cara- 
mel color and smells like wintergreen. 

None of these symptoms, however, are 
proof of the presence of disease. The 
sure test used by research men for proof 
is much more painstaking and requires a 
considerable amount of time. A small 
piece of bark is removed from the tree 
which is believed to be infected. It is 
then grafted to a healthy tree. Observa- 

tions are recorded and compared to pre- 
vious results enabling the pathologists to 
reach a conclusion. 

What can be done to stop this destruc- 
tive disease? J. C. Carter, plant patholo- 


By Edward Duvick 


gist of the Natural History survey and a 
group of other plant botanists and re- 
search men have been studying the dis- 
ease and working to find a way and 
means of counteracting this menace. 
They have found that the tree usually 
dies within ten days after the outbreak 
of infection. They have no immediate 
cure as internal tree diseases can not be 
specifically treated in most cases. 

Through experiments conducted over 
the past few years they have found that 
elms are less susceptible to the disease 
if they are fertilized. This does not as- 
sure the safety of the tree from this dis- 
ease but does tend to build the resist- 
ance higher. 

Leaf Hoppers Suspected 

The leaf hopper has been identified as 
the carrier of this disease. A laboratory 
in Columbus has been working on special 
spray formulas during the past year. 


A DDT spray perfected for use in kill- 
ing leaf hoppers would be a great aid in 
controlling further spread of the disease. 
The infected tree as well as uninfected 
trees could be sprayed if the proper 
equipment were at hand. 

A program designed to aid in preven- 
tion and spread of phloem necrosis may 
be put into effeet, pending the outcome 
of the spray experiments which are now 
being completed. 

This program would be inaugurated 
by cities and communities which would 
be able to provide the proper equipment 
and materials necessary to do the job 
correctly and thoroughly. 

One consolation, however, is the report 
that the disease is not spreading north- 
ward. It is hoped that a practical solu- 


tion to stop this destruction is near, as 
few trees are as valuable to us as the 
American elm. 
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IT TAKES 


MODERN PLANTS’ 
TO MAKE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS PLANT 


of the 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


This is the newest of 31 Purina plants across the 
United States and Canada engaged in supplying the 
farmers of America with profitable returns from their 


livestock and poultry. 


This plant, with elevator capacity of 2,000,000 
bushels, will be primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of soybean meal to be used in Purina Chows. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


By Jack Albrecht 


Food technology is the newest depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture. It 
has been created to serve the needs of 
the foods industries of Illinois. 

Food technology relates the basic prin- 
ciples of chemistry, physics, microbiol- 
ogy, and engineering to the processing 
and preservation of foods by such pro- 
cedures as: freezing, canning, dehydra- 
tion, fermentation, storage without re- 
frigeration, preservation by chemicals, 


Dairy Manufacturing Plant 


and other important methods of process- 
ing involving such operations as butter 
and cheese making. 


Illinois and surrounding states supply 
an important part of the nation’s food. 
Food technology can supply many of the 
answers to the problems of this huge 
industry. From Chicago’s packing plants, 
to Hoopeston’s canning plant, Decatur’s 
soybean processing plants, and Argo’s 
corn products plant, trained men are 
needed for research and plant operation. 

The department hopes to play an im- 
portant part in supplying the trained 
personnel for these plants and the many 
confectionary factories, beverage plants, 
creameries, and locker plants in the 
state. Many smaller plants wil call on 
the department for answers to their 
problems. Research will be carried on 
for the benefit of the many branches of 
the industry. 

Cooperation with Other Departments 

The department will work cooperat- 
ively with other departments of the 
college. Work with fruits and vegetables 
will be carried on with the horticulture 
department. Agronomy will cooperate on 


corn, soybean, and other ceral crop proc- 
essing. Animal science will cooperate in 
the handling and processing of meats, 
and dairy production with regards to 
raw material phases in the processing 
of milk and milk products. 

Many of the technical activities, such 
as refrigeration, control procedures, in- 
strument design, and machinery opera- 
tion will be carried on with the agricul- 
tural engineering department. Assistance 
of the home economics department will 
be sought in studies involving human 
nutrition, quality evaluation, and adap- 
tation of processing methods to the 
average family’s needs (including the 
development of recipes). 

Guidance in matters of supplies and 
prices of raw materials and problems 
of distribution of processed foods will 
involve a close relationship with the 
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department of agricultural economics. 
The program of the department also will 
involve cooperation with departments 
outside the College of Agriculture, 
among which may be included the de- 
partments of chemistry, bacteriology, 
physics, and the engineering groups. 
Broad Curriculum 

The curriculum for the first two years 
will be basic. The required University 
courses, plus courses in mathematics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and physics will 
take up the first two years. Courses in 
processing operation, microbiology of 
food products, chemistry of the food 
products, and management procedures 
will be given in the last two years of 
the course. As facilities avail themselves 
it is hoped to give advanced degrees in 
food technology. 

At present about 50 students are en- 
rolled in the dairy technology division 
of the department and seven students 
are enrolled in general food technology. 

A new building to house the food proc- 
essing machinery, provide office space 
for the staff, classrooms. and other ne- 
cessary facilities is in the planning stage. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 
By Jim Stokes 


The working goal of the department 
of agricultural engineering is improve- 
ment of operating efficiency and higher 
standards of living for the farmer. The 
department is made up of four divisions: 
soil and water conservation, power and 
machinery, farm structures and housing, 
and rural electrification. Plans are now 
being made for a division in engineering 
elements of food technology. The work- 
ing goal in each of these fields is being 
carried out with the help of extension 
specialists. 


These specialists are aiding farmers 
through their contacts with farm advis- 
ers and local groups all over Illinois. 
The distribution of 18,000 blueprints of 
all types of farm buildings and dwellings 
last year is only one example of the 
work the department of agricultural en- 
gineering is accomplishing by means of 
their link with the farmer, the extension 
specialist. 


Illinois farmers have probably come 
to know the department best through its 
numerous short courses. Among these 
have been courses in tractor mainte- 
nance and operation, rural electrifica- 
tion, and conferences for drainage 
engineers and building contractors. A 
course in spray control of crop diseases 
was given this January. 


Among the present facilities of the 
department of agricultural engineering 
is its well-equipped tractor and farm ma- 
chinery laboratory. Also included are its 
laboratories and equipment for the study 


of corn drying methods and seed separa- 
tion in seed control. The department is 
also making plans for laboratories for 
soil and water engineering and spray 
control equipment and methods of dis- 
tribution. 

An appropriation of $220,000 has re- 
cently been suggested by the committee 
on building appropriations for improve- 
ment of the agricultural engineering 
building. This would make possible a 
better program in graduate work and 
more extensive work in research proj- 
ects such as soil and water conservation, 
and dairy engineering. 

In its 15-year growth from a faculty 
of 10 to its present staff of 40 including 
sub-professional men and assistants, the 
department of agricultural engineering 
has been one of the important sources 
of information for the progressive Illi- 
nois farmer. In the future it plans to 
be of even greater assistance. 


A New Self-Propelled Corn Picker . 
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THROUGHOUT 
Corn-Growing U.S.A. 


CONSISTENTLY GOOD 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


% THE FUNK NATIONWIDE RESEARCH 
PROGRAM PROVIDES ASSURANCE 
OF CONSISTENT TOP PERFORMANCE 


EVERETT Ne “‘THE GREAT STORY 


air with “Great Stor 
ate orn” every soiay 
rs, 11:45 a.m., and local 
eile 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


AND ASSOCIATED GROWERS 
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DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


By Carroll Doll 


The department of horticulture of the 
University is comprised of divisions in 
pomology, plant breeding, olericulture, 
floriculture, and plant pathology. Col- 
lectively, these divisions deal with fruit 
growing, spraying, plant propagation, 
evolution of horticultural plants, and 
horticultural experiments. 

Pomology and plant pathology have 
their offices in the Horticulture Field 
laboratory. The laboratory, which in- 
cludes cold storage rooms, constant tem- 


perature chambers, and chemical, phys- 
iological, pathological, and _ histological 
laboratories, adjoins the experimental 
and varietal plantings which furnish ma- 
terial for study. 

Information and instruction related to 
vegetable crops come from the Vege- 
table Crops building, the adjoining 
greenhouses and several acres of land 
which grow the principal vegetable crops 
and illustrate garden operations. 

Floriculture utilizes 10 glass houses 
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and a service building. Here, collections 
of flowers and plants represent the 
forms used in commercial and decora- 
tive work. Illustrative material is pro- 
vided in the ornamental gardens while 
the forest tree plantation facilitates ad- 
vancement in plant materials. 


Offices of plant breeding are in the 
Vegetable Crops building. However, 
much of their work is carried on at the 
Horticulture Field laboratory in addi- 
tion to the vegetable crops facilities. 


In addition to the facilities here on 
the campus, plant breeding operates an 
experimental field at Olney, and vege- 
table crops maintains the Cook County 
Experiment station at Des Plaines. 


Happier Popping Days for You 


Does your popcorn pop completely? 
Does it give a quality product? If not, 
ask yourself these questions. Is the 
moisture content between 13.5 and 14 
per cent? Do you have enough heat? Is 
there a coating of grease around the 
corn? 

if unsatisfactory results are obtained 
after trying the recommendations, a new 
type of popcorn should be tried— 
hybrids. 

Hybrids give higher yields and quali- 
ty. Popping is nearly complete with in- 
creases of 25 to 30 times the amount of 
unpopped corn. However, while enjoy- 
ing the new product a review of the 
development of the hybrid popcorn may 
give more appreciation of its advan- 
tages. 

A record planting of 274,000 acres of 
popcorn in 12 leading states was made 
in 1945. This was an increase of three 
times the acreage harvested from 1935 
to 1943. In 1944, the acreage harvested 
was more than double the average of 
the nine preceding years. 

Despite this rapid expansion, not 
enough popcorn was available in the fall 
and winter to supply the public demand. 
Stores and small vendors could not buy 
corn to keep their stands in operation. 


Consumption Increases 

A marked increase in the consumption 
of popcorn has become obvious. The in- 
crease in its use in confections, popped 
and seasoned corn available for immedi- 
ate consumption, and the development 
of higher quality due to hybrids are the 
reasons for this increased demand. 

The development of these hybrids is 
much more complex than with field 
corn because popcorn is grown primarily 
for human consumption. As advance- 
ments are made in hybrid production, 
the quality and yield will increase. 


USDA Starts Hybrid Development 


Karly steps in the development of 
hybrid popcorn were taken by the United 


States department of agriculture. Ap- 
proximately 60 varieties were used to 
start selections. These varieties were 
grouped into the well known types of 
South American, Jap or Hulless, Pearl, 
White Rice, and Tom Thumb. 


Experiments were later transferred to 
Kansas, but the droughts of the early 
30s proved disastrous. This work was 
revived at Purdue university. 


In 1935, Minnesota Experiment station 
introduced an excellent commercial hy- 
brid popcorn. However, it was limited 
in adaptation to the northern areas 
where it was produced. 


Purdue began their work on hybrid by 
choosing one variety of the Pearl type 
and one of the South American type. 
Following a period of selection, selfing, 
and testing of the inbreds, they de- 
veloped a number of single and three- 
way crosses. 

Hybrids Come to Illinois 

Twenty of these hybrids were _ in- 
cluded in trials along with open-polli- 
nated checks here at the Illinois Experi- 
ment station in 1941. Practically all of 
the hybrids produced yields significantly 
higher than yields ~ef corresponding 
check plots. 


Breeding of hybrid popcorn here at 
the University started in 1937. Develop- 
ment of a hulless popcorn has been the 
goal. In the spring of that year, Mr. 
Malcomb Chapman of Farmer City gave 
B. L. Weaver, professor of vegetable 
crops, two ears of hulless popcorn. Mr. 
Chapman claimed to have been raising 
this variety for 25 years. 

When planted here at the experiment 
station, it proved to be larger, more 
vigorous, later in maturity, and much 
higher in yield than the other varieties. 
However, popping tests gave only fair 
quality and average volume. 

In 1939, popping tests were made on 
several hundred ears selected at ran- 


dom. Residues of the 32 best ears were 
planted in 1940. Selfing was begun and 
continued each subsequent year. 


Seed Released for Sale 


In 1944, after selection by individual 
ear testing, this corn was released to 
the Corneli Seed company of St. Louis 
under the name of Illinois Hulless. 
Under single crossing, it had given yields 
of 63.34 bushels per acre as compared 
with an average of 45.6 bushels of open- 
pollinated lines. The popping tests 
ranged from 25.2 to 30 times its original 
volume. 

Twenty-five single crosses were tested 
in 1947 and all but one cross outyielded 
the open-pollinated checks. There was 
an average increase of 49.1 per cent in 
yield and a 28 volume average in pop- 
ping. ; 

Forty-five hybrids were planted in 
test plots in 1948. However, with the 
very favorable growing conditions, the 
margin of hybrid yields over open- 
pollinated yields was small. 

Although the inbreds are now in the 
ninth generation, the Experiment station 
is not completely satisfied with the yield, 
popping ability, and quality in the hul- 
less popcorn produced so far. Another 
year or two will enable them to produce 
the hybrid that will satisfy both the 
grower and the consumer. 


e 
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ILLINOIS 
POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


SPRING 
SALE! 


SATURDAY 


April 2, 1949 


Illinois State Fairgrounds 


Springfield, Illinois 


TOP HERD AND FARM BULLS AND CHOICE 
BRED AND OPEN HEIFERS WILL BE OFFERED 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT OCCASION 
* 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ERNEST PAINTER, Secretary 
DEPT. A., LaHARPE, ILLINOIS 


Vocational Agriculture Instructors May Obtain a History of Polled 


Herefords for Classroom Use by Writing the Secretary 


TOMORROW'S CATTLE TODAY! 
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One-room country schools like this are becoming fewer every year as the 
people of Illinois realize the advantage of the community unit district. 


Improved Education for 


Illinois Children 


By Merwyn Lindstrom 


The extensive school consolidation 
which has been taking place in recent 
years is of great interest to rural folks. 

Although some consolidation began 10 
years ago, consolidation has reached its 
peak in the last 3 years. There are now 
6,166 school districts in Illinois as com- 
pared to 11,957 in 1938. This is a de- 
crease of 51.5 per cent in 10 years. 

Has this consolidation been necessary? 
Two and one-half people in Illinois are 
saying yes to every one that says no 
at the polls. 

What is wrong with the present school 
system? The faults are numerous, too 
numerous to all be mentioned here. But 
a few bear mentioning. 

For one thing, the small school dis- 
tricts lack the money to do a good job 
of teaching. There is little instruction 
beyond the 3 Rs. To meet modern de- 
mands of society it is necessary that our 
high school students have training in 
the vccation in which they are inter- 
ested. A girl who wishes to do office 
work or a boy who wishes to study med- 
icine must have more than the three Rs 
to be properly prepared to find a job 
or do further study in college. 

The small schools usually have insuf- 
ficient funds to hire good teachers. The 
teachers which they ordinarily do hire 
are insufficiently trained. Most have no 
more than two years of college training; 
many only one, and some have no train- 


ing beyond high school. 

The costs of operating a small school 
are excessive for the facilities that are 
available. Also, the cost per pupil is 
high. 

Community Unit District Best 

What type of reorganization is best 
for our rural school districts? The type 
put into operation most recently is the 
community unit district. The Illinois 
legislature has passed a law which has 
encouraged the establishment of this 
type of district. 

Under this law, a community unit 
school district may be established from 
a contiguous and compact territory. The 
state gives additional aid to a district of 
this type. 

A unit district includes both high and 
elementary schools. It usually provides 
for more than one school or attendance 
center. There may be a senior high 
school, one or more junior high schools, 
and as many elementary schools as are 
needed. These schools are all operated 
under one school board. 

What are the advantages of community 
unit districts? One is the greater econ- 
omy which can be realized through 
operating on a large scale. The costs 
per pupil in attendance will be greatly 
reduced. 

Better teachers will be hired and they 
will have to teach fewer subjects and 
grades. They can do a better job in 

> 
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teaching one subject. Also, the inequali- 
ties which exist between the salaries of 
grade and high school teachers will be 
done away with. 

After all, the child’s first teachings 
will effect the child’s ability to grasp the 
teachings of higher grades. Thus the 
caliber of grade teachers will be raised 
to the position where they ought to be. 

Larger Selection of Courses 

With the larger school districts will 
come more equipment and a larger se- 
lection of courses than is possible in 
the small school. Movie projectors and 
laboratory equipment are too costly for 
the smaller districts to obtain. 

The consolidated unit district will 
provide a coordinated program which 
starts at the first grade and ends at 
the twelfth. Courses and subjects will 
not be duplicated, and the student may 
choose a general curriculum which he 
wishes to follow. 

There are other administrative advan- 
tages too numerous to elaborate upon: 
one school policy, one set of educational 
objectives, one tax rate, and fewer stu- 
dents dropping school after the eighth 
grade. 

People: Obstacle to Consolidation 

There is one main obstacle in the way 
of even more consolidation: the people. 
Fear of loss of control of their children, 
adverse town influence on children, sen- 
timental attachments to local schools, 
possible loss of prestige by present di- 
rectors, and fear of too little represen- 
tation of farmers on new school boards 
all seem to be real dangers of consolida- 
tion to farm people. 

In the consolidation which has taken 
place to date, these objections have 
failed to materialize as real dangers to 
the farm families. Any other faults 
which consolidated schools may have are 
grossly overweighed by the advantages 
which consolidation offers. 

Yes, we are entering a new era in 
school administration and organization. 
At long last we are cutting the number 
of school districts to a number which al- 
lows for efficiency and provides better 
teachers, equipment, and courses. At 
last we have begun to see the light. 


“I told you that pig would squeal 


x 
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— 
fA CULTIVATING 
That “HIDDEN” 


NITHOUT buying a single acre 


NITHOUT a single new building 


MITHOUT a large outlay for 
expensive farm equipment 


Income from farms in 1947 was at an all- 
ttime high. But there are just so many acres of 
jproductive land. The price of this land has in- 
«creased tremendously. However, on almost 
‘every farm, there is an opportunity to derive 
‘extra income equivalent to farming an addi- 
itional 80 acres through Honeggers’ scientific 


jpoultry and egg production methods. 


It has been proven from farm account books 
Ikept in 1947 by the Farm Management Service 
junder the supervision of the University of Illinois 
ithat by utilizing the 4 factors to the right, a 
{flock of 480 hens equals 80 acres of land in 


iits usual crop rotation. 


PRACTICAL ) 
FARM |# 


1. BETTER BREEDING 
Sd, , 2. BETTER FEEDING 
3. BETTER MANAGEMENT 


4. BETTER MARKETING 


For the past 20 years Honeggers have been experimenting, 
developing and showing their customers and friends how to in- 
crease farm profits by a scientific program which includes better 
breeding, better feeding, better management and better marketing 
of their poultry and egg production. Beyond a doubt, Honeggers’ 
methods work! What this program has done for others it will 
do for you. 


Ask any Honegger representative for complete details. He will 
be happy to accommodate you. . .. Or write for additional in- 
formation to 4 


HONEGGERS’ & COMPANY, Inc. 


FORREST, ILLINOIS 
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New Lab Has Best Equipment 


By Gilda Gleim 


The home economics graduate of the 
University of Illinois will soon have had 
experience with the very best of mod- 
ern kitchen equipment. Only recently, 
two smaller rooms in Bevier hall have 
been joined and in the near future will 
be equipped to make a more efficient 
laboratory. 

The room now is L-shaped with four 
large windows on the north side and two 
on the south side. Removal of a parti- 
tion has improved the ventilation and 


lighting. 
The whole room will be painted a 
blue-green. Linoleum will cover the 


floor. At the ends of the cupboards along 

the walls of the room, colorful whatnots 

will add gaiety to the attractive picture. 
Seven Small Kitchens 

Each of seven equipment units will be 
made to resemble a small kitchen for 
the use of two or three girls at one 
time. Besides these seven working units, 
there will be a broom closet, storage 
space along some of the walls, and two 
refrigerators. Space has been left in the 
plans for a dishwasher, a freezer, and 
a towel drying unit. 

In five of the units, the stove and 
part of the work space are across from 
the sink. Noiseless, stainless steel cabi- 
nets fill in to give a parallel kitchen 
arrangement. Two of the unite are L- 
shaped and have wocden cupboards so 
the students may use each type. 

The five parallel units have cast iron 
sinks and linoleum covered working 
space. The other two units have steel 
sinks and plastic covered working space. 

The full sized, and apartment stoves 
are part gas and part electric. The work 
space beside each stove will have a stain- 
less steel insert on which to set hot pans. 
Students will rotate working in the units 
so they may use each different kind of 
equipment. 


The main feature of these kitchens is 
their conyenience and utility. The sinks 
are double bowled with swinging faucets 
and spray attachments. Some of the 
sinks have a garbage can hooked on the 
inside of one of the doors. The other 
door has space for the storage of clean- 
ing equipment. A towel rack slides out 
when the doors are open. 

Sliding and Revolving Shelves 

In the cupboards there are sliding 
shelves and divided drawers. Many of 
the cupboards and drawers are lined 
with linoleum. There is a file arrange- 
ment so that flat pans and covers may 
be stored on end and easily reached. 
Flour and sugar are put in a specific 
place. In the corners of the L-shaped 
kitchens are “lazy susans” or a revolving 
system of shelves. 

One of the base cabinets will have 
a linoleum covered board which can be 
pulled out to make a table. In some of 
the units a shelf is planned to hold an 
electric mixer which can be lifted up 
similar to that for a typewriter. A few 
of the cupboards will have cup racks and 
step-up shelves. The motto seems to be 
“a place for everything and everything 
in its place.” 

Besides the overhead lighting, the 
wall cupboards will have fluorescent 
lights underneath to illuminate the 
working space. Some of the walls over 
the stove will be lined with stainless 
steel so they may be easily cleaned. 

Several sets of tables and chairs with 
plastic tops will be in the center of the 
room. Diets may be set up on these 
tables or meals may be served. Linens 
and dishes of varied types will be avail- 
able so the students may learn efficient 
selection. 

Outlets and storage space has been 
planned for the use of electrical equip- 
ment such as toasters, waffle irons, roast- 


Bevier Hall—Home Economics Headquarters 
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ers, and mixers with attachments to 
shred, slice, shell peas, etc. 

The two L-shaped units will have a 
portable table to be used for demonstra- 
tions. Plans are to have a big mirror 
supported on the table to reflect the 
work to those observing. This will be 
particularly valuable to use for demon- 
strations to larger groups. 

The department hopes to be able to 
equip the lab with utensils made of dif- 
ferent materials to give the students an 
opportunity to discover the properties 
of each. 


Lee Somers Forecasts... 


Farm and home visits by radio! The 
visitor—Mr. Lee A. Somers, assistant 
professor of vegetable crops and garden 
extension. 

His voice is very familiar because of 
his numerous radio broadcasts. These in- 
clude the Better Gardens program on 
WILL, Crops and Market Reports on 
stations WLS and WMAQ, and 24 tran- 
scriptions for smaller stations through- 
out the state. 


Mr. Somers began this extensive pro- 
gram in 1929. It was shortly after be- 
coming extension. specialist that he 
appeared on the WLS Dinner Bell pro- 
gram. A second appearance was made 
a short time later. This time he forgot 
to follow the script. This so pleased 
Arthur Page, director of the Dinner Bell 
hour, that he told Mr. Somers to ad lib 
at liberty. 


The first Farm Hour on WILL includ- 
ed a part by Mr. Somers. So successful 
was this part that it gradually grew to 
be a feature of the program. 


World War II and the Victory Gardens 
gave the Better Gardens program a 
tremendous boost. The practical infor- 
mation needed by the growers was 
efficiently given through radio broad- 
casts. 


Mr. Somers’ background for vegetable 
crops came from a vegetable farm in 
Michigan. It was on this farm that he 
worked until entering service in World 
War I. 


In 1920 he began his studies at the 
University of Illinois. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in 1925 and 
his master of science degree in 1927. 
He served as an instructor for four 
years, working also in. extension. His 
appointment to specialist of vegetable 
crops was made in September of 1929. 

In addition to his many radio broad- 
casts, Mr. Somers has been instrumental 
in the formation and the development 
of the extension schools and the many 
meetings for the vegetable growers of 
the state. 

His plans for 1949 are to include in- 
formation of fruits and flowers as well 
as the complete vegetable information 
in his broadcasts. 


\ 
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WELCOME TO THE 


Forty-Eighth Annual Farm and Home Week 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Annual Grain Show 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


at the 


ANNUAL GRAIN SHOW 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
600 Davenport Hall 


and the 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Wednesday Evening, February 2 
Urbana-Lincoln Hotel 


ILLINOIS CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


URBANA-LINCOLN HOTEL 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR—1924—1949 


¥ 


For Greater Poultry Profits 
BUY CORN BELT CHICKS in ‘49 


For Top Egg Production— 
@ HY-LINE CHICKS “BRED LIKE HYBRID CORN” 


For Top Meat Production— 
@ INDIAN RIVER CROSS CHICKS “BABY BEEF BROILERS” 


HATCHES TWICE EACH WEEK, ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Inc. 


JOLIET PAXTON DE KALB LIBERTYVILLE 
GIBSON CITY KANKAKEE BELVIDERE GALESBURG 
MATTOON PONTIAC AURORA PEORIA 

(All in Illinois) 
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BE SECURE WITH 


Illinois has tenant farmers on nearly 
one-half of its land. More than one-third 
still farm their land under the old- 
fashion verbal agreement, according to 
H. C. M. Case, head of the department 
of agricultural economics. 

“Farming is a business and should be 
treated as a business,’ says Case. “The 
written lease can be a guiding star for 
the landowner and the tenant. It can 
protect them both in disputes and pro- 
vide a basis for making minor changes 
when the need arises. It will give assur- 
ance that both parties will consider all 
phases of the contract.” 


Improvement Provisions Necessary 


Case pointed out that the modern 
scale of farming makes it necessary for 
leases to contain provisions for upkeep 
and improvement of farm lands. “Much 
of Illinois’ land is being farmed to death, 
just because farm owners and tenants 
can’t get together on who’s going to 
plan crop rotations or furnish the fer- 
tilizers.” 

According to Case, many of the farm- 
ers who have leases today find them so 
complicated in wording that they bring 
about more disputes than they settle. 
“Leases can be simply stated and still 
legal,” he continued. “They are legal as 
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A SOUND LEASE 


long as they fulfill the following re- 
quirements: 

“1. Give an accurate description of the 
property leased; have a definite and 
agreed term over which the lease ex- 
tends. 

“9 Set an agreed rental price and 
time and place that the payment is to 
be made. 

“3 Have the signatures of the parties 
involved. 

Make Long Term Leases 

“Tf youre sure you have a good man, 
let him know in the lease that he can 
stay for a period of years,” said Case. 
“And state clearly that there will be a 
definite, fair division of the income and 
expenses.” 

Case recommends the crop-share-cash 
lease for Illinois farmers. In this lease 
the tenant gives the landlord a share 
of the grain crops and cash rent for the 
pasture land. Under this lease, both the 
landlord and tenant are interested in 
seeing that the land produces its best. 

It’s especially good for the young ten- 
ant, who can start farming with little 
capital, since the crops pay for a good 
share of the rent. Both the landlord and 
tenant share the risk of crop failure, 
whereas in strictly cash rental, the risk 
falls entirely on the tenant’s shoulders. 
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Peck System Rules All 


The peck system of order in your 
poultry flock may largely determine 
whether you get top laying production. 

Roosters and hens have a social order 
in the flock. That is the word received 
from S. F. Ridlen, extension specialist 
at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

He said while reviewing the findings 
of A. M. Guhl that “each hen has a rank 
in the flock.” The social position of a 
bird can be determined by the number 
of birds she pecks and how many peck 
her. The top hen pecks all others in the 
flock while the bottom bird pecks none. 

This social caste may have an effect 
on production. The queen will have rule 
of the feeder space and may as a result 
lay more eggs than those of lower rank. 

The social outcasts may not get 
enough to eat and not lay at top level. 
To get largest production there must be 
enough feeder space to reduce pecking 
and chasing from the feeder. 

The roosters have their pecking order 
also. However, the roosters usually domi- 
nate the hens. 

Even at roosting time the order still 
prevails. By watching hens it was found 
that they usually roost in the same place 
night after night. If they don’t roost in 
the same place, they roost close by. 


nitrogen of the air. 


Inoculate 


ALL LEGUME SEEDS 


Farmers can increase crop production by inoculat- 
ing all legume seeds, thereby utilizing the free 


There are 70 million pounds of Nitrogen over every 
acre to draw upon, if you inoculate; if you do not 


inoculate you rob your soil and fail to utilize this 
free source of nitrogen. 


Comparison of Superior and Inferior Strains 


Pounds Protein per Ton 


Quality of Bacteria | Alfalfa Clover Soy Beans 
Hay Whole Plants Seed 
Strain AG 2z=2222s2o2322 331 166 750 
Strain. Bye s2222s2s2- 244 280 94 686 
Gain for better strain —-_ 5 ee 64 


Prepared only by 


406 N. LINCOLN AVE. 


(Wis. Res. Bul. 72; Keeney, Soil Sci.; The Urbana Laboratories) 


The Urbana Laboratories 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


715 South Wright St. 


The Spot 
to Shop... 


Textbooks 


Notebooks 


Laundry Cases 


Fountain Pens 


ILLIN}] UNION BOOKSTORE 


STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE 


Phone 8844 


r ¢ 
eS ee 
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Farm Management 


DOANE FARM MANAGERS FACE CRITICAL DECISIONS NEXT YEAR FOR THE FARMS UNDER 
THEIR DIRECT MANAGEMENT. 


@ shall we sell corn—or feed it? 

@ shall we buy feeder cattle, hogs or sheep? 

@ at what weight shall we market hogs? 

@ shall we seed down more cropland for pasture or hay? 


To answer such questions correctly we make a continuous study of the factors that control prices. 
Most of these factors are predictable. Some, like weather and governmental actions, are not. 
But four out of five of our forecasts have proven correct in the past... . Back YOUR judgment 
with that of the oldest and largest farm management and agricultural research organization by 


consulting the 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


This 450-page cumulative reference volume contains farm management plans and valuable 
information needed in practical farm operations. It is kept always up-to-date by twice-monthly 

releases, interpreting trends and predicting outlook on prices, produc- 
en ee tion, markets, surpluses and shortages ahead. Learn more about it. 


Write Today for Free Sample Releases 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box A, 5142 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


ba 


50--HAMPSHIRE BRED SOW SALE--50 
February 23--1:00 p.m. 


Annual Winter Sow Sale 


Featuring Gilts Bred to 


Mischief Maker, Sturdi Command, Jubilo, and Timber Topper 


Sale to held at 
the farm 3 miles west 


Ist Place 
Senior Spring Pig at 


Wisconsin State Fair of Burlington off 


Highway 11. Send 
for free catalogue. 
Ralph S. Wilson 
Burlington, Wis., R 2 


Sells along with 
many other great 
gilts sired by Jubilo 
and Sturdi Command 


° @ 
MISCHIEF MAKER 
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Save Sewing Time... 


By Betty Braden 


Have you begun to plan what you will 
wear in the Easter parade, April 17? 
Why not plan to make at least a part of 
your outfit? Now is the time to plan 
your garment and start to make it so 
you won’t have that last minute rush to 
put in the hem the evening before. 

How often do we consider the im- 
portance of cutting each piece on the 
exact straight of the material and then 
handling and caring for each piece so 


Lonesome For 


MOMS 
HOME COOKING ? 


HOMEMADE PIES, CAKES 
AND DOUGHNUTS 


Ask Those Who Eat At 
Andy’s |_| Square 
RESTAURANT 


1120 West Oregon 
URBANA 


OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Newspapers . . . Magazines 


that it retains its original shape? The 
first step is to place the pattern on the 
material so that the right side of the 
material is folded inside and the straight 
of goods markings are exactly parallel 
to the selvages of the material. 
Tracing Wheel for Marking 

After the garment has been correctly 
cut out, the pieces must be carefully 
marked. Dressmaker’s tracing paper and 
a tracing wheel can be used for most 
fabrics. 

Place the first sheet of tracing paper, 
tracing side up, on the table under the 
part of the material which is to be 
marked. Place the second piece of trac- 
ing paper, tracing side down, between 
the material and the pattern. Use a ruler 
as a guide for the tracing wheel and 
make connecting lines on the printed 
marks or through the perforations to 
mark darts, seam allowances, etc. A 
small cross can be used to indicate the 
end of the markings, such as at the point 
of a dart. 


Prevent Stretching 

When the garment has been marked, 
remove the pattern and stay stitch the 
parts which tend to stretch while work- 
ing on them. Although loosely woven 
fabrics stretch most, even closely woven 
fabrics may stretch enough to result in 
a droopy looking garment. 

Stay stitching is done by stitching 
with the machine through a single thick- 
ness of fabric to hold the grain in its 
correct location. Stitch one-eighth inch 
from the seam line between the seam 
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line and the edge of the material. It is 
used on off-grain seams. 

At the neckline, the stitching is begun 
at each shoulder and stitched toward the 
center front. The shoulders are stitched 
toward the armhole; then around the 
armhole to the underarm seam. The un- 
derarm placket may be stayed by stitch- 
ing toward the waistline. The top of the 
skirt is stitched from the side in toward 
the center front. 

Stitching Gauge Makes Even Seams 

A helpful gadget in obtaining accur- 
acy is the stitching gauge. It is used on 
the sewing machine to insure even 
width of seams. If you do not have one, 
you can make one by scotch taping a | 
piece of cardboard to your machine so | 
that the side of the cardboard is a seam’s | 
width away from the needle. 


Here’s Nuts for You | 


Identification of all species of fruits 
and nuts is one of the popular services 
of the horticulture department. Many 
residents of the state send specimens to 
identify, and in return learn the origin, 
species, or variety of the fruit or nut. 

Another service of value to both home 
owners and commercial orchardists is 
that of continuous and complete testing 
of varieties. A typical example in this 
field is the Persian walnut (so-called 
English walnut). Seeds of this nut were 
imported from Russia and the seedlings 
grown here. Results indicate that these 
Persian walnuts may be grown in cen- 
tral Illinois. 

Another phase of the varietal testing 
is the publication of the variety lists. 
All the common fruits of Illinois, as well 
as varieties of black walnuts, pecans, 
filberts, hickory-pecan hybrids, and 
chestnuts are included. 


CRUMP'S 


De Luxe Foods 


“THE FOOD CRANK” 
© 


Largest variety of 
Quality Groceries and 
Meats 
Birdseye Frozen Foods 


FREE DELIVERY 
Phones 7-4033, 7-4034, 7-4035 


THE LOIS TAYLOR 
MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


“at the campus” 


514 E. John Champaign 


Welcome rural visitors. 
While at the campus, don’t 
forget Lois Taylor. If it’s 
Records, Music, or Acces- 
sories, visit the shop and 
see the complete library. 


‘When you think of fine music, 
think of Lois Taylor” 
ESTABLISHED IN 1926 


VALENTINE 


Is Always Such Fun. Complete 
Stock for Everybody 


STRAUCH’S, at Campus : 
709 So. Wright, Champaign 
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When You Are in Western Illinois 


Visit the Home of 


Perfection Domino 


WE ARE OFFERING EXCELLENT HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
SIRED BY PERFECTION DOMINO 


Inspect Our Consignment at the 


ILLINOIS POLLED HEREFORD SALE 
APRIL 2, 1949 


AT SPRINGFIELD 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Ernest Painter & Son, LaHarpe, Illinois 


¥ 


OTTO ANDERSEN 


——for—— 


Parts | Service 


- QUALITY FARM 
EQUIPMENT“) 


Phone Wheeling 57 Route 45, Wheeling, Illinois 
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“INVALID COOKERY” DAYS ARE GONE 


By Ellen Strecker 


Hospital dietetics is a relatively new 
profession that applies the science of 
nutrition to the food we eat. 

When the need for the application of 
the science of nutrition first became 
apparent, the courses of study modestly 
began as “domestic science.” Today ade- 
quate preparation for work as a dieti- 
cian calls for a bachelor’s degree in 
hospital dietitics from a fully accredited 
college or university. 


The course although generously sprin- 
kled with the sciences of chemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, also includes 
many liberal art subjects such as sociol- 
ogy, English literature, and psychology, 
that all together give the student a very 
rounded education. 

In addition to the four years in col- 
lege, the American Dietetic Association 
recommends a fifth year of directed ex- 
perience in an approved internship for 


@ Mixing NITRAGIN inoculation with legume seed is no more 
bother than stirring up a batch of feed. Yet it helps in two big ways. 
It boosts yields and saves soil fertility. It helps crops to a faster 
start ... promotes healthy growth of root nodules ... helps hold 
the soil. NITRAGIN gives legumes extra vigor to fight weeds and 
drought ... “ups” yields and their protein content—costs only a 
few cents an acre. More farmers inoculate with NITRAGIN ... 
they know it gets results. Next time you put in legumes, don’t 
take chances. Inoculate with NITRAGIN. Get a supply from your 
seedsman. Insist on the “inoculant in the yellow can.” 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc. 


3929 N. Booth St. 


Send a card for your FREE 
copies of legume bulletins. 


@ Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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training student dieticians. Just as the 
young graduate of the medical college 
must serve his internship, so must the 
prospective dietician serve as a student 
dietician before accepting a position in 
her own right. 

The Beginning of Internship 

Dietetic internship is 12 months in 
length. Its aim is to offer practical ex- 
perience and training in the various 
phases of hospital dietetics. Applicants 
must be 21 to 30 years of age and in 
good health. 

Interns are provided with room and 
board plus additional compensation. Sev- 
eral hours of class work are scheduled 
each week which includes*courses in the 
administration of the hospital dietary 
department, sanitation, diet therapy, 
medical and pediatric lectures, and ob- 
servation of certain classes given to 
student nurses. 

Most of the intern’s time, however, is 
spent in practical experience in the vari- 
ous units of the hospital. Some of the 
hospitals in the Middle West that offer 
internships are Barnes hospital in St. 
Louis, University hospital in Ann Arbor, 
John Whitcomb Riley hospital in Indi- 
anapolis, and Cook County hospital in 
Chicago. 

No Longer Just Invalid Cookery 

Since scientific nutrition was first 
applied professionally in the field of 
corrective diet, dieticians were first con- 
cerned largely with “invalid cookery.” 
They served in hospital organizations 
primarily as teachers, employed to teach 
nurses how to prepare the food then be- 
lieved to be necessary for sick people. 
As the “newer knowledge of nutrition” 
became better understood and more 
widely accepted, the dietician’s sphere 
of activity in the hospital has widened 
in scope. 
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Personal Qualities .. . 
(Continued from page 13) 

Also regularity in care of equipment 

is required for maximum life and effi- 

ciency. 

The good farmer is thorough in per- 
forming the various kinds of farm work. 
Lack of thoroughness often will lead to 
disappointment, discouragement, disillu- 
sionment, and failure. Abraham Lincoln 
has said that the most essential quality 
of a successful man is thoroughness. 

Perseverance with Chosen Plans 

A good farmer realizes that to main- 
tain high earnings over a long period of 
time he must decide on a general plan 


To producers, the Armour trademark 
is a badge of fair dealing and honest 
service. It means a ready cash market 
for farm livestock, milk and cream, 
and poultry and eggs—a buyer that 
rewards farmers for quality production. 

To consumers the country over, the 
Armour label means quality foods— 
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of crop and livestock production and 
stay with it through the years. 

Practice is necessary to become effi- 
cient in the production of crops or live- 
stock. A decision early in life on a 
definite program of livestock and crop 
production is desired. This is more likely 
to attain profitableness than constantly 
changing from one kind of crop or live- 
stock system to another. 

Kindliness, Cleanliness, and Neatness 

The good farmer exercises care and 
patience with animals. Mosher reports 
that the more successful livestock farm- 
ers were the kindly men who were quiet 
and gentle in the handling of their ani- 


ARMOur 


ARMour 


including fresh, cured, and canned 
meat... butter and cheese .. . and 
eggs and poultry. 

To college graduates Armour offers 
many job possibilities in livestock buy- 
ing, meat processing and sales—for the 
industry will endure as long as people 
farm and people eat. 


ARMOUR and Company 
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mals. Your patience when working with 
pregnant and young animals will be 
amply rewarded in later profits. Beef 
cattle which are fed in a quiet and gen- 
tle way make the most profitable gains. 

The good farmer believes that sanita- 
tion is a first in the control of livestock 
diseases. The McLean county system of 
swine sanitation is an illustration of the 
advantages of this policy. 

Did you realize that neatness of the 
farmstead is a companion characteristic 
with love of farm life, proper care of 
land, livestock, and machinery, and the 
control of weeds, insects, and diseases? 

Good Neighborliness and Thrift 


The most successful farmers are US- 
ually good neighbors. The modern ver- 
sion of the old saying, “Cast your bread 
upon the water and after many days it 
will come back to you,” might well say 
“Be a good neighbor at all times and in 
times of trouble your neighbors will 
help you.” 

The good farmer with good farming 
practices can provide that type of good 
farm family living essential to security 
and happiness. His earnings do not go 
to pay highly inflated prices for land, to 
provide expensive buildings, or machin- 
ery beyond the needs of the farm. They 
cannot be used for gambling, drinking, 
and carousing at the expense of the fam- 
ily welfare. 

If you spend your present high in- 
come for extravagant living, it will not 
be available for good living during peri- 
ods of low earnings for education of 
children, or old age security. 


Will to Do a Job 


The good farmers have the will to do 
a job. The kind of work or quality of 
your product will be dependent upon 
your will to do the job in the best way 
you know how. 

These are the qualities that Mosher 
has found to be associated with the best 
farmers in the analysis of farm man- 
agement records. 

Do you have these personal qualities 
that will make you a good farmer in 
your community? 


Patronize our advertisers. 
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Peach Growers Threatened 
By Virus-X Disease 


Virus X-disease of peach is a rela- 
tively new disease and is present in 
northern Illinois on chokecherries. It is 
a serious threat to owners of peach trees 
because it kills the trees in about two 
years. Characteristic symptoms are yel- 
low-red leaves with partial dropping of 
leaves. The terminal leaves always re- 
main on the tree. 

This disease was first found in Illinois 
in 1939. A preliminary survey that year 
indicated diseased chokecherries in the 
counties of Winnebago, McHenry, Cook, 
Boone, Ogle, and DuPage. 

A comprehensive survey was made in 
1940. In that survey, infected choke- 
cherries were also found in Jo Daviess, 
Stephenson, Carroll, Kendall, and Will 
counties. 

A brief inspection in 1946 and again 
in 1948 revealed a slight southward 
movement of the disease. Chokecherries 


CASH!! 


Yes, Follett’s pay cash for your used textbooks 
Bring them in today for appraisal 


Follett’'s College Book Store 
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having the disease were found in Mer- 
cer, Rock Island, Knox, and Peoria 
counties. 

Because of the absence of chokecher- 
ries in southern Illinois, the commercial 
peach areas may be safe. However, since 
virus diseases generally occur on a wide 
group of plants, it may spread south. At 
the present, insufficient information 
about the spread of the virus prevents 
the development of any practical control 
measure. 


Save Milking Time 


The rate of milk removal from dairy 
cows is constant until approximately 90 
per cent of the milk is removed from 
the udder. This end point of maximum 
removal is reached between three and 
five minutes, depending on the individ- 
ual cow, according to the report of K. E. 
Harshbarger, assistant professor of dairy 
production. 

This study of milk removal was per- 
formed to determine whether or not the 
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pressure inside the udder affected the 
rate of removal. Does the great pressure 
developed cause the milk to be forced 
out at a rapid rate at the beginning of 
the milking process and then to grad- 
ually taper off? Or is the pressure con- 
stant through the entire process? On 
the basis of this experiment, the latter 
seems to be the answer. 


There were 102 observations made on 
51 cows in conducting this test. Time 
was counted from when the actual milk 
flow began. Unless the udder is washed 
with a warm solution one minute before 
the milking process begins, to stimulate 
the “let down” of the milk, there will 
be a slight delay in the flow of milk. 

Shortly after the three to five minute 
period is reached and milk flow ceases, 
the milker should be removed from the 
cow. 
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STATE AND RAND ROADS 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


This picture gives you the driver’s-eye view, 
operating the new rear-engine Model G tractor. 


Your eye follows the oncoming rows clearly 
and easily. You have straight-ahead vision, 
instead of looking down or behind. 


Equipped with a new front-mounted, low-set 
2-row drill planter (or a multiple-row planter 
for soybeans and narrow-row crops) the Model 
G is the ideal self-powered planter. 


Any one of 10 front-view Model G Matched 
Tools can be attached or detached in 5 minutes 


The tractor wheels can be spaced for 
planting or cultivating 1 to 6 rows. Speeds 
range from 34 to 7 miles per hour, including 
a special low creeper gear. 


or less. 


This is the tractor to replace that last team 
of horses. It operates on 2 to 3 quarts of fuel 
per hour, far thriftier than feeding a team the 
year round. 


More than a new tractor, the rear-engine 
Model G is the central unit of a new system of 
motorized farm tools. 


MODEL G Keowee Engine TRACTOR 


for some jobs on ALL farms 
for ae jobs on some farms 
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THREE roar WAYS To GET MORE 
_DRAWBAR PULLFROM YOURTRACTOR 


ap EQUIP YOUR TRACTOR WITH 
a | ROUND 

FirestOme CHAMPION “cre TRACTOR TIRES 
For greater drawbar pull, get the tires Anyone can see that these bars take a | 
that deliver the greatest tread bar pull— deeper bite because they’re higher, a | 
Firestone Champions. It’s no wonder bigger bite because they’re longer, a 
they OUTpull all other tractor tires; One stronger bite because they’re Triple- 
look at the tread bars is enough to tell Braced, and a sharper bite because they’re 
why this tire outperforms all other tires. especially curved for self-cleaning. 


HAVE YOUR TIRES HYDRO-FLATED 


Firestone Hydro-Flation insures the right 
liquid-air ratio for maximum traction. You 
get enough liquid weight to in- 


sure maximum drawbar pull, 
enough air cushion to protect 
your tires against dangerous 
body shocks. 


INFLATE YOUR TIRES TO 12 POUNDS 


By using only 12 pounds pressure, the 
whole tread is in full contact with 
the ground for greater drawbar pull. 
You can do this safely with Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
because the sidewalls are reinforced for 
low-pressure operation. 
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PROPER 
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